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clination she might feel to enjoy the Shiai of | 





no material inconvenience through the channel | which a philosophical mind can inquire. 
of Constantinople. Venice took the lead in trad-|commencement of this 
ing with Greece and more eastern countries. | been dated from about the close of the elev 
Amalfi had the second place in the commerce of |century ; 
those dark ages. These cities imported, besides the subject does not admit of any 
natural productions, the fine cloths of Constan- |imating to chronological accuracy. 
tinople; yet this traffic seems to have been illicit, |fore be sometimes not improper to distinguish 
it was not probably extensive.* Their exports |the six first of the ten centuries which the pr 
were gold and silver, by which, as none was sent work embraces, under the appellation of the 
likely to return, the circulating money of Europe |dark ages; an epithet which I do not extend to 
was probably less in the eleventh century than |the twelfth and three following. 
at the subversion of the Roman empire; furs, decline 
which were obtained from the Sclavonian coun- |man empire, we have been led, 
tries; and arms, the sale of which to Pagans or | nection, from ignorance to superstition, 
Saracens was vainly prohibited by Charlemagne | perstition to vice and law lessness, and from thence 
and by the Holy See.t A more scandalous traffic, |to general rudeness and poverty. 
and one that still more fitly called for prohibitory an inverted order in passing along the ascend- 
laws, was carried on inslaves. It is an humilia- |ing 


ting proof of the degradation of Christendom, that 


uries of Asia, by supplying the slave market of the 
Saracens. Their apology would perhaps have 
been, that these were purchased from their hea- 
then neighbors; but a slave-dealer was probably 
not very inquisitive as to the faith or origin of his 
victim. This trade was not peculiar to Venice. 
In England it was very common, even after the 
conquest, to export slaves to Ireland; till, in the 
reign of Henry II., the Irish came to a non-im- 
portation agreement which put a stop to the 
practice. 

*There is an odd passage in Luitprand’s rela- 
tion of his embassy from the Emperor Otho to 
Nicephorus Phocas. The Greeks making a dis- 
play of their dress, he told them that in Lombar- 
dy the common people wore as good clothes as 
they. How, they said, can you procure them! 
Through the Venetian and Amilfitan deale rs, he | 
replied, who gain their subsistence by selling | 
them tous. The foolish Greeks were very an- | 
gry, and declared that any dealer presuming to 
export their fine cloths should be flogged. 

tOne of the main advantages which the Chris- 
tian nations possessed over the Saracens was the | 
coat of mail, and other defensive armour; so that 
this prohibition was founded upon very good po- 
litical reasons. 


Saxon nobility of selling their female servants, 
even when pregnant by them, as slaves to for- 
eigners, p. 162. I hope there were not many of 
these Yaricoes; and should not perhaps have 
given credit to an historian, rather prejudiced 
against the English, if | had not found too much 


of a council at London in 1102 we read: Let no} 
one from henceforth presume to carry on that 
wicked traffic, by which men in England have | 
hitherto been sold like brute animals. Wilkins’ 
Concilia, t. i. p. 383. And Giraldus Cambrensis 
says that the English before the conquest were 
generally in the habit of selling their children 
and other relations to be slaves in Ireland, with- 
out having even the pretext of distress or fam- 
ine, till the Irish, in a national synod, agreed to 
emancipate all the English slaves in the king- 
dom. id. p. 471. This seems to have been de- | 


signed to take away all pretext for the threatening | ment. 


invasion of Henry II. Lyttleton, vol. iii. p. 70. 


NO. 12. 
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From this state of ‘de -gradatior n diol pov erty, all 
those genial regions, she wanted the means of|the countries of Europe have recovered, 
obtaining them. It is not therefore nece essary to} progression in some re Spects tolerab ly uniform, 
rest the miserable condition of oriental commerce |in others more unequal; 
upon the Saracen conquests, because the pover- li improvement, more areal and less dependent 
ty of Europe is an adequate cause; and, in fact, | upon conspicuous revolutions than their decline, | 
what little traffic remained was carried on with |affords one of the most interesting subjects into 


and the course of their 


restoration 
though it is unnecessary to ol bserve tl rat 


= may there- 


tracing the 
of society from the subversion of the Ro- 
not without con- 


I shall pursue 


and class the various improvements 
which took place between the twelfth and fif- 
the Venetians were reduced to purchase the lux- | teenth centuries, under three principal heads, as 
they relate to the wealth, 
| taste and learning of Europe. 
ments might probably be suggeste ey equally nat- 
ural and convenient; 
topics that have not always an lea connec- 
no method can be prescri- 
than the rest. 


the manners, or the 
Different arrange- 


isposition of 


tion with each other, 
as absolutely more scientific 
That which t have adopted appears to me as 
philosophical and as little liable 
any other. 


to transitions as 


Progress of Commercial eaneean in Germany, Flanders, 
and England—In the North of Europe—In the countries 
upon the Mediteranean Sea— Maritime Laws—Usury—Bank- 
ing Companies—Progress of Refinement in Manners—Domes- 

Architecture— Ecclesiastical 

riculture in England—Value of Money—Improvement of the 

Moral Character of 


Architecture—State of 


Society—Its Causes—Po!ice—Changes 
Religious Opinion—Various Sects—Chivalry—Its 
Character and Influence—Causes of the Entel ectual 
Improvement of European Society—I. “ 
. Institution of Universities—their Celebrity —Sehe- 
Philosophy—3. ¢ 
Poets—Norman 


Languages— 
Prose Writers— 
Italian—early Poets in that Language—Dante—Petrarc!l:— 
progress—Chaucer-—4. 
Classical Learning—Latin Writers of the Twelfth Century— 
Literature of the Fourteenth Century —Greek Literature—its 
Restoration in Italy—Invention of Printing. 


Poets—French 


Language—lIts 


THE geographical position of Europe na 
{William of Malmsbury accuses the Anglo- | divides its maritime commerce into two prinei- 
pal regions; one comprehending those countries 
Baltic, the German and the 
Atlantic oceans; another, those situated around 
During the four centu- 
discovery of 


which border on the 


the Mediteranean sea. 
ries which preceded the 
and especially the two former of them, this sepa- 
authority for the general practice. In the canons |ration was more remarkable than at db peogre, in 
|as much as their intercourse, 
sea, was extremely limited. 

|belonged the Netherlands, the coast 
Germany, and Scandinavia, 
‘districts of England. 
jclass the provinces 


r by land or 
To the first region 
sof France, 


In the second, ) 
of Valencia, and Catalonia, 
those of Provence and Languedoc, and the whole 


1. The former, or northern division, was first 
animated by the woolen manufacture of Flanders. 
It is not easy either to discover the early begin- 
or to account for its rapid advance- 
The fertility of that province, and its fa- 
interior navigation, 


nings of this, 


|eilities of were doubtless 





neccessary causes; b ut : there must have been 
some temporary encouragement from the person- 
al character of its sovereigns, or other accidental 
circumstances. Several testimones to the flour- 
ishing condition of Flemish manufactures occur 
in the twelfth century, andsome might perhaps be 
found even earlier.* <A writer of the thirteenth 
asserts, that all the world was clothed trom 
English wool wrought in Flanders. This indeed 
is an exaggerated vaunt; but the Flemish stuffs 
were probably sold wherever the sea or a naviga- 
ble river permitted them to be carried. Cologne 
was the chief trading any upon the Rhine; and 
its merchants, who had been considerable, even 
under the Emperor Het ry 1V., established a fac- 
tory at London in 1220. The woolen manufac- 
ture, notwithstanding frequent wars and the im- 
politic regulations of magistrates,+ continued to 
flourish in the Netherlands, (for Brabant and 
Hainault shared it in some degree nies Flanders,) 
until England became not only capable of sup- 
plying her own demand, but a rivai in all the 
marts of Europe. All Christian kingdoms, and 
even the Turks themselves, says an historian of 
the sixteenth century, iamented the desperate 
war between the Flemish cities and their count 
Louis, that broke out in 1380. For at that time 
Flanders was a market for the traders of all the 
world. Merchants from seventeen kingdoms 
had their settled domiciles at Bruges. besides 
Strangers from almost unknown countrie Ss, who 
repaired thither. During this war, and on all 
other occasions, the weavers both of Ghent and 
Bruges, distinguished themselves by a deinocrat- 
ical spirit, the consequence no doubt of their 
numbers and prosperity. Ghent was one of the 
largest cities in Europe, and in the opinion of 
many, the best situated.{ But Pruges, though 
in circuit but half of the former, was more splen- 
did in its buildings, and the seat of far more trade; 
being the great staple both for Mediteranean and 
northern merchandise. Antwerp, which early 
in the sixteenth century drew away a great part 
of this commerce from bruges, was not consider- 
able in the preceding ages; nor were the towns 
of Zealand and Hoiland much noted except for 
their fisheries, though those ape acc juired 
in the fifteenth century some share of the woolen 
manufacture. 

For the two first centuries after the conquest, 

* } ey ver ascrib es the ori cin of Flemish trade to 
Bald w in. count of Flanders in 958, who estab- 
lished markets at Bruges and other cities. Ex- 
; changes were in that age, he says, chiefly effect- 
ed by barter, little money circulating in Flanders. 

¢Such regulations scared away those Flemish 
weavers who brought their art into England un- 
der Edward III. Several years later, the magis- 
trates of Ghentare said by Meyer, (Annales Flan- 
drici, fol. 156.) to none impos ed a tax on eve ry 
loom. Though the seditious spirit of the weavers’ 


I 
company had perh aap s justly provoked them, such 





a tax on their staple manufacture was a piece of 


madness, when English goods were just coming 
into competition. 

tlt contained, according to Ludovico Guiccar- 
dini, 35,C00 houses, and the circuit of its walls 
was 45,640 feet. Description des Pais Bas, p. 
350, &e. (edit. 609.) Part of this vast inclosure 
was not built upon. The population of Ghent is 
not conjectured by Guiccardini, and in his time 
it must ‘have gre atly declined. It is exaggerated 
by earlier writers, ‘but considering the great ar- 
mies that issued from that city, and its dimen- 
sions, I should suppose it must have contained 
at least 150,000 souls in the fourteenth century. 
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178 STATE 
our Englis 
ferent place, made some 
improvement, though still 
of the continent. 
to the exportation 
commodity of Englai 
than any other, in its raw or manuf 
our wealth has been founded. A 
facture, however, indisputably exist d 
Henry IT,;* it is noticed in regulations of 
ard I.; and by the of wool under 
John, it may be inferrs have still flourished. 
The disturbance next reign, perhaps, or 
the rapid elevation of the Flemish towns, retard- 
ed its growth; though a remarkable law was 
passed by the Oxfor nt in 1261, prohib- 
iting the export the importat 
This, the 
discontented barons who predominated in 
ament, derates the burgh- 
ers, was evident; to be enforced. 
We may infer from it, he 
made at home, though not 
people *s consumption. 


forward toward 


very inferior 


teps 
i 


confined of wool, the great 
staple 


rcture 


Rich- 
importation 
1 to 


of the 


i aaanal 
1 | iri} 
wool and 


Lime 
ot 


while it shews 


cont 
too } re 


parlit to their 
‘mature 
that cloths were 
sufficiently for the 


wever 
wwever, 


though witha 
tly impos ed on the 
Flanders | by E 
il connections 
liberty and 
or banished 

} 


Prohibitions of the same nature, 
‘nt object, were 
rade between Enel: 
I. and son. As th 
fluctuated, these pri 
settlement to the Flemis! 
them at once from the 
be more injurious to En 
vacillation, which, I th 
have been a less wis aa enli 
than he h ned. 
in every our natural 
those connexions with France, the constant en- 
emy of Flanders, into which both the Edwards 
occasionally fell, a mutual alienation had been pro- 
duced by the trade of the people with 
Scotland, a trade too lucrative to be resigned at 
the king of England’s request.t An early 
stance of that conflicting selfish of bellice- 
rents and neutrals, which was designed to ag- 
gravate the animosities and misfortunes of our 
own time !f 

A more prosperous era b 
Ill. the father, as 
English commerce, 
rious but by whic! 


differ frequen 


dw a 


und and ird 


his ties 


gave full 
imercl 
country. 
re id 


po! 
I 


tants, 


Nothing could 
than this a 
, proves Edward 
ig ae 
Th 


rbi are 
I. to 


reign 


ned sove 
lines wert 


but besides 


as been esteer 


e len 


respect allies; 


former 


in- 


ness 


Edward 
called, of 


more glo- 


with 
may almost be 
a title, not indeed 

h he may at least claim more of 
our gratitude than asthe hero of Cressy. In 1331, 
he took advantage of disconten among the 
manufacturers of Flanders, to invite them as set- 
tlers into his dominions.§ They brought the 
manufacture of woolen dans which had 
unknown in England. The discontents allu 


ran 


he 
rie 


ts 


*Blomefield, the hi 
that a colony Flemings settled as early 
reign at Worsted, a village in that seit, and 
immortalized its name by their manufacture. It 
soon reached Norwich, though not 
till the reign of Edward I. Hist. of 
iis Macpherson speaks of it for the fi 
1327. There were, however, sever: 
weavers in the time of Henry II. 

fRymer. A Flemish factory Was est: 
at Berwick about 1286. rn, tae a 

tin 1295, Edward [. made master 
ships in English ports find security 
with France. 

§Fuller draws a notable picture 
ments held out to the Flemings. ‘Here they 
should feed on fat beef and mutton, till nothing | 
but their fulness should stint their stomachs: their 
beds should be good and their bed-fellows better, 
seeing the richest yoemen ‘ee England would not 
disdain to marry their daughters unto them, and | 
such the English beautic S, dat the most envious 
fore signers could not but commend ne m.”? 
ler’s Church History, quoted in Blomefield’s Hist. 
of Norfolk. 


thinks 
as this 


storian of pombe 


conspicuous 
! 
Norfolk, vol. 


s of neutra 


not to trade 


of the induce- 


h towns, as has been observed ina dif- 


to those 
Their commerce was almost |of corporations brings home to our minds 


d, upon w hich more 
d state, /u efulness, and that what forwarded improve- 
woolen manu- 
under 


ion of 
deference paid | 


rst time in 


jordinance, 
| : . . y 
should be admitted into England. 27. H. 


OF CIETY DURING THE 
ito resulted from the monopolizing spirit of their 
corporatioms, who oppressed all artisans with- 
out the pale of their community. The history 
one 
that political institutions have 
but a relative and temporary 


cardinal truth, 
very freque tly 
ment during one part of its course, may prove to 
it in time a most pernicious obstacle. Corpora- 
tions in England, we may be sure, wanted noth- 
ing of their usual characte and it cost Edward 
no little trouble to protect his colonists from their 
and from the blind nationality of the 
vulgar. The emigration of Flemish weavers into 
England continued during this reign, and we 
find it mentioned, at intervals, for than a 
century. 

Commerce now became, 
ading object of parliament. 
of our s 
he 


selfi hness, 


more 


next to liberty, the 
Far the greater part 
tatutes from the accession of Edward III. 
ar ‘iyean - this subject; not always well de- 
vise r liberal, or consistent, but by no means 
| worse in those respects than such as have been 
acted in subsequent ages. The legislators 
were often guided by vague notions of public 
advantage, or by the selfish views of private 
merchants; but they were at least not behind- 
hand with the nation; they did not retain or cre- 
ate that an enlightened philosophy had 
exploded, and that the smselves were schinand in- 
dividually to defend. The occupations of a mer- 
chant became honorable; notwithstanding 
the natural the two cl: he w 
placed in some measure, on a footing with land- 
ed proprietors. By the statute of apparel, in 37 
Edw. — merchants and artificers who have 
five hundred pounds value in goods and chat- 
might use the same as squires 
one hundred pounds a year. And who 
were worth more than this, might dress like men 
of double that estate. Wool was still the princi- 
ple article of export, and source of revenue. 
Subsidies granted by every parliament upon this 
article were, on account of the scarcity of money 
commonly takenin kind. Toprevent evasion of 
this duty seems to have been the principle of 
those multifarious regulations, which fix the sta- 
ple, or market for wool, in certain towns, ei 
in England, or more commonly, on the continent. 
[o these all wool was to be carried, and the tax 
It is not easy, however, to 


l 


lr aws, 


and 


jealousy of 


egos 
sses, 


tels dress 


t hose 


ther 


was there collected. 
comprehend the drift of all the provisions relating 
to the staple, many of which tend to benefit for- 
at the expense of English merchants. By 
s, the exportation of woolen cloths in- 
creased so as to diminish that of the raw material, 
but the latter was not absolutely prohibited dur- 
ing the period under review ;* although some re- 
strictions were imposed upon it by Edward IV. 
For a much earlier statute, in the 11th of Edward 
If{., making the exportation of wool a capital 
felony, was in its provisional, until it 
should be otherwise ordered by the council; and 
the king almost immediately set it aside. 


eg? 


degree; 


terms 


*In 1409, woolen cloths formed 
our exports, and were extensively used over 
Spain and Italy. And in 1449, English cloths 
having been prohibited by the duke of Burgundy, 

that, until he should re peal this 

merchandise of his dominions 
Vi.c. 1. 
The system of prohibiting the import of foreign 
wrought goods was acted upon very extensively 
in Edward IV.’s reign. 

¢Stat. 11 -E. III. 


it Was enacted, 
no 


1. Blackstone says that 


| transporting wool outof the kingdom, to the det- 


riment of our staple manufacture was forbidden 
at common law, (vol. iv. c. 12.) not recollecting, 
that we had no staple manufactures in the 


ay > 
ages 


{when the common law was formed, and that the 
jexport of wool was almost the only means by 
‘ 


MIDDLE 


of 


great part of 


AGES. 
A manufacturing district, as we see in our 
own country, sends out, as it were, suckers into 
all its neighborhood. Accordingly, the woolen 
manufacture spread from Flanders along the 
banks of the Rhine, and into the northern prov- 
inces of France. I am not, however, prepared 
to trace its history into these regions. In Ger- 
many, the privileges conceded by Henry V. to 
the free cities, and especially to their artisans, 
gave a soul to industry; though the central parts 
of the empire were, for many reasons, very ill 
calculated for commercial enterprise during the 
middle ages.* But the French towns were nev- 
er so much emancipated from arbitrary power as 
those of Germany or Flanders; and the evils of 
exorbitant taxation, with those produced by the 
English wars, conspired to retard the advance 
of manufactures in France. That of linen made 
some little progress; but this work was still per- 
haps chiefly confined to the labor of female ser- 
vants.f 
The manufactures of Flanders and England 
found a market, not only in these adjacent coun- 
tries, but ina part of Europe, which for many 
ages had only been known enough to be dreaded. 
[In the middle of the eleventh century, a native 
of Bremen, and a writer much superior to most 
others of his time, was almost entirely ignorant 
of the geography of the Baltic; doubting wheth- 
er any one had reached Russia by that sea, and 
reckoning Esthonia and Courland among _ its 
islands. But in one hundred years more, the 
regions of Mecklenburg and Pomera- 
nia, inhabited by a tribe of heathen Sclavonians, 
were subdued “by some German princes; and 
the Teutonic order some time afterwards, hav- 


maritime 


which this country procured silver, or any other 
article of which it stood in need, from the conti- 
nent. In fact, the land-holders were so far from 
neglecting this source of their wealth, that a min- 
imum was fixed upon it by astatute of 1343, 
(repe aled indeed the next year, 18 E. III. c. 3.) 
below which price it was not to be sold; from a 
laudable apprehension, as it seems, that foreigners 
were getting it too cheap. And this was revi- 
ved in the 22d of H. VI. though the act is not 
printed among the statutes. The exportation of 
sheep was prohibited in 1338; and by act of *par- 
liament in 1425.3 H. VI. c.2. But this did not 
prevent our improving the wool of a foreign 
country to our own loss, It is worthy of notice, 
that English wool was superior to any other for 
fineness during these ages. Henry II., in his 
patent to the Weavers’ Company, directs that if 
any weaver mingled Spanish wool with English, 
it should be burned by the lord mayor. An En- 
glish flock transported into Spain about 1348, is 
said to have been the source of the fine Spanish 
woo!. But the superiority of English wool, even 
as late as 1438, is proved by the laws of Barcelo- 
na, forbidding its adulteration, p.654. Another 
exportation of English sheep to Spain, took place 
about 1465, in consequence of a commercial 
treaty. In return, Spain supplied England with 
horses, her breed of which was reckoned the 
best in Europe; so that the exchange was tolera- 
bly fair. ‘The best horses had been very dear in 
England, being imported from Spain and Italy. 

*Considerable woolen manufactures appear to 
have existed in Picardy about 1315. 

tThe sheriffs of Wiltshire and Sussex are 
directed, in 1253, to roan for the king 1000 
ells of fine linen, linew telee pulchre et del lica- 
te. This Macpherson Revert s to be of domestic 
manufacture, which, however, is not demonstra- 
ble. E inen was made at that time in Flanders; 
and as late as 1417, the fine linen used in Eng- 
aad was imported from France and the low 
countries. Velly’s history is defective in giving 
no account of French commerce and manufac- 
tures, or at least none that is at all satisfactory. 









ing conquered Prussia, exte nded a line of at 
least comparative civilization as far as the Gulf 
ef Finland. The first town erected on the 
coasts of the Baltic was Lubec, which owes its 
foundation to Adolphus, count of Holstein, in 
1440. After several vicissitudes, it became inde- 
pendent of any sovereign but the emperor in the 
thirteenth century. Hlamburgh and Bremen, 
upon the other side of the Cimbric peninsula, 
emulated the prosperity of Lubec ; 

purchased independence of its 
A colony from bremen founded ] 
about 1192. The city of Dantzie grew into im- 
portance about the end of the following century, 
Konigsberg was founded by Ottocar king of Bo- 
hemia in the same age. 

But the real importance of t 
dated trom their famous 
confederacy. The origin of this is rather ob- 
scure, but it may certainly be nearly referred in 
point of time to the middle of the thirteenth 
century, and accounted for by the necessity of 
mutual defence, wl 
by land had taught 





























































the former city 


shop in 1225. 


rain Livonia. 


} 
> 
‘ 


} 


1ese cities is to 


union into the Hanseatic 


ich piracy by sea and pillage 
the merchants of Germany. 
The nobles endeavored to obstruct the formation 
of this league, which indeed was in great mea- 
sure designed to withstand their exactions. It 
powerfully maintained the influence which the 
tree imperial cities were at this ti acquiring. 
Eighty of the most considerable places constitu- 
ted the Hanseatic confederacy, divided into four 
colleges, whereof Lul gene, Brunswic and 
Dantzic were the leading towns. Lubec held the 
chief rank, and became, as it were, the patri- 
archal see of t 


to preside ina 


1c, Colo 


e league; whose provil 
general discussion for mercan- 
tile, political, or military purposes, and to carry 
them into execution. The league had four prin- 
cipal factories in foreign parts; at 
Bruges, Bergen and Novogorod, endowed by the 
sovereigns of those cities with considerable pri- 
vileges, to which every merchant belong t 
Hanseatic town was entitled. In England the 
German guildhall or facto ‘ ' 
concession of Henry. [[I.; and in later periods, 


the Hanse traders were favored above any others 





in the capricious vacillations of our mercantile 
policy. The English had their factories on the 
Baltic coast as far as Prussia, and in the dominions 
of Denmark. 

This opening of a northern market powerfully 
accelerated the growth of our own commercial 
opulence, especially after the woollen manufac- 
ture had begun to thrive. From about the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth céntury, we find continual 
evidences of a rapid incre ise of wealth. Thus, 
in 1363, Picard, who had been lord mayor some 
vears before, entertained Edward II]., and the 
Black Prinee, the kings of France, Scotland and 
Cyprus, with many of the nobility, at his own 
house in the Vintry, and presented them with 
handsome gifts. Philpot, another 
en, in Richard I1.’s time, when the trade of 
England was considerably annoyed by privateers 
hired 1000 armed men, and dispatched them to 
sea, Where they took fifteen Spanish vessels with 
We find Richard obtaining a great 
eal from private merchants and trading towns. 
n 1379, he got 50002. of London, 1000 marks of 
ristol, and in proportion from smaller places. 
In 1386, London gave 4000/. more, and 10,000 
marks in 
also for the coronation of Henry VI. 
the contributions of individuals 
considering the high value of money, and the 
Want of representative currency. Hinde, a citi- 


their prizes. 
1 


| 
! 


Nor were 


zen of London, lent to Henry IV. 2000/. in 1407, | 


and Whittington one half of that sum. The 
merchants of the staple advanced 4000/. at the 
Same time. Our commerce continued to be regcu- 
larly and rapidly progressive during the fifteenth 
century. The famous Canynges of Bristol, un- 


1397. The latter sum was obtained | 


contemptible, | 






STATE OF SOCIETY DURING THE MIDDLE 


der Henry VI. and Edward IV., had ships of 
900 tons burthen. The trade and even the in- 
ternal wealth of England reached so much high- 
er a pitch in the reign of the last mentioned king 
than at any former period, that we may perceiv 

the wars of York 
ed no very serious effect on national prosperity. 
but the 
loss of lives in battle is soon rt paired by a fiour- 
ishing nation; and the devastation occasioned 


by armies was both parti 


and Lancaster to have produc- 


Some battles were doubtless sanguinary: 


al and transitory. 

A commercial intercourse between these north- 
ern and southern regions of Europe began about 
the carly part of the fourteenth ce 
most, a little sooner. Untilindeed the use of the 


ntury, or 


|}magnet was thoroughly understood, and a com- 


i 


netent skill in marine architecture, as wel] as 


‘ . 
navigation, acquired, the Italian merchants wer 
scarce likely to attempt a voyage perilous in It- 
self, and rendered more formidable 
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opulent republic; end 
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erable ; but Genoa was beyond all competi- 
he head of Italian commerce in t 





seas, during the fourteenth’century. In the 
next, her general decline left it more 0} en to her 
rival; but I doubt whether Venice ever main- 
tained so strong a connexion with England. 
Through London, and Bruges, their chief station 
in Flanders, the merchants of It: Spain 
transported oriental produce to the st p rts 
of the north. T inhabitants of the Baltic 





coasts were stimulated by the desire of precious 
luxuries which they had never 
these wants, though selfish and ft 
the means by which nations acquire civility 
the earth is rendered fruitful of its produce. As 
t : Hanseatic mer- 
chants resident in England and Flanders d 

profits by which eventually of course those 
countries were enriched. 


ian vessels unloaded at the marts of London or 








he carriers of this trade, the 


erivea 


It seems that the I[tal- 


Bruges, and that such part of their cargoes as 


*Richard ILI., in 1485, appointed a Florentine 


merchant to be English consul at Pisa, on the 
lrround that some of his subjects intended to 
trade to Italy. Perhaps we cannot positively 
prove the existence of a Mediterranean trade at 


an earlier time; and even this ins 
conclusive. but a | 
arises from two documents in Rymer, of 
year 1412, which informs us of a great shipn 
of wool and other goods made by some merchants 
of London for the Mediterranean, under super- 
cargoes, whom, it being a new undertaking, the 
|king expressly recommended to the Genoese re- 
|public. But that people, impelled probably by 
commercial jealousy, seized the vessels and thei 
which induced the king to gran 
owners letters of reprisal against all Genoese pro- 
perty. Though it is not perhaps evident that the 
| vessels were English, the circumstances render 
it highly probable. The bad success, however, 
lof this attempt might prevent its imitation. 


considerable 
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were intended for a more northern trade ca 
there into the h inds of the German n rchants. 
In the reign of Henry VI., England carried on a 
pretty extensive traffic with the countries around 
the Mediterranean, for whose cotmmmod s ] 
wool and woollen cioths « : 
The commerce of the muthern dis yn, though 
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which all the nations of the earth frequented for 
: But the loss was soon retrieved, 
not perhaps by Pisa and Genoa, bu y Venice 


who formed connexions with the Sarac 











1 n 2ov- 
ments, and maintained her commercial inter- 
rse with Syria and Eevypt by their lieense,. 

though subject probably to heavy exactions. 
Sanuto, a Venetian author at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, has left a curious account 
+} nt trad ae } yn oe 
or Ui Vant trad W ili C l Car- 
ried o at that ti Be I 1po s easy to 
ru , and it appears that t t tin, and 

1d, as well ast! p ) tais, W ex port- 
ed to Alexandria, besides oil, saffron, and some 


of the productions of Italy, and even wool and 


woollen cloths. The European side of the ac- 
count had therefore become 
The commercial cities enjoyed as gre 
in Syria, and they 
part in the vicissitudes of the 


t« ry} 
tantinopie as 
i 





— aoe : 
*The inhabitants of Acre were noted, in an 


age not very pure, for the excess of their vices. 
In 1291, they plundered some of the sul 
a neighboring Mohammedan prince, and retus- 
ing reparation, the city was besieged, and taken 


by storm. 
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empire. After the capture of Constantinople by 
the Latin crusaders, the Venetians having been 
concerned in that conquest, became of course 
the favored traders under the new dynasty; pos- 
sessing their own district in the city, with their 
magistrate or podesta, appointed at Venice, and 
subject to the parent republic. When the Greeks 
recovered the seat of their empire, the Genoese, 
who from jealousy of their rivals had contributed 
to that revolution, obtained similar immunties. 
This powerful and enterprising state, in the four- 
teenth century, sometimes the ally, sometimes 
the enemy of the Byzantine court, maintained its 
independent settlement at Pera. From thence 
she spread her sails into the Euxine, and, plant- 
ing a colony at Caffa in the Crimea, extended a 


STATE 


line of commerce with the interior regions of} 


Asia, which even the skill and spirit of our own 
times has not yet been able to revive. 

The French provinces which border on the 
Mediterranean Sea partook in the advantages 
which it offered. Not only Marseilles, whose 
trade had not continued in a certain degree 
throughout the worst ages, but Narbonne, Nis- 
mes, and especially Montpelier, were distinguish- 
ed for commercial prosperity. A still greater ac- 
tivity prevailed in Catalonia. From the middle 
of the thirteenth century (for we need not trace 
the rudiments of its history) Barcelona began to 
emulate the Italian cities in both the branches of 
naval energy, war and commerce. Engaged in 
frequent and severe hostilities with Genoa, and 
sometimes with Constantinople, while their ves- 
sels traded to every part of the Mediterranean, 
and evento the English channel, the Catalans 
might justly be reckoned among the first of mari- 
time nations. The commerce of Barcelona has 
never since attained so great a height as in the 
fifteenth century. 

The introduction of a silk manufacture at 
Palermo, by Roger Guiscard in 1148, gave per- 
haps the earliest impulse to the industry of Italy. 
Nearly about the same time, the Genoese plun- 
dered two Moorish cities of Spain, from which 
they derived the same art. In the next age, this 
became a staple manufacture of the Lombard and 
Tuscan republics, and the cultivation of mulber- 
ries was enforced by theirlaws. Woollen stuffs, 
though the trade was perliaps less conspicuous 
than that of Flanders, and though many of the 
coarser kinds were imported from thence, em- 
ployed a multitude of workmen in Italy, Catalo- 
nia, and the south of France. Among the trad- 
ing companies into which the middling ranks 
were distributed, those concerned in silk and 
woollens were most numerous and honorable. 

A property of a natural substance, long over- 
looked even though it attracted observation by a 
different peculiarity, has influenced by its acci- 
. dental discovery the fortunes of mankind, more 
than all the deductions of philosophy. It is per- 
haps impossible to ascertain the epoch when the 
polarity of the magnet was first known in Eu- 
rope. The common opinion, which ascribes its 
discovery to a citizen ot Amalfi in the fourteenth 
century, is undoubtedly erroneous. 
Provins, a French poet who lived about the year 


1200, or at the latest under St. Louis, describes | 
James de | 
Vitry, a bishop in Palestine, before the middle of} 


it in the most unequivocal language. 


the thirteenth century, and Guido Guinizzelli, 
an Italian poet of the same time, are equally ex- 
plicit. The French, as well as Italians, claim the 
discovery as their own; but whether it were due 
to either of these nations, or rather learned from 
their intercourse with the Saracens, is not easily 
to be ascertained. For some time, perhaps, even 
this wonderful improvement in the art of navi- 
gation might not be universally adopted by ves- 
sels sailing within the Mediterranean, and accus- 
tomed to their old system of observations. But 
when it became more established, it naturally in- 
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spired a more fearless spirit of adventure. It 
was not, as has been mentioned, till the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, that the Genoese | 
and other nations around that inland sea steered | 
linto the Atlantic ocean towards England and/| 
Flanders. This intercourse with the northern) 
countries enlivened their trade with the Levant| 
by the exchange of productions which Spain and | 
Italy do not supply, and enriched the merchants| 
by means of whose capital the exports of London 
and of Alexandria were conveyed into each) 
other’s harbors. 

The usual risks of navigation, and those inci- 
dent to commercial adventure, produce a variety 
of questions in every system of jurisprudence, 
which though always to be determined, so far as 
possible, by principals of natural justice, must in 
many cases depend upon established customs. 
These customs of maritime law were anciently 
reduced into a code by the Rhodians, and the 
Roman emperors preserved or reformed the con- 
stitutions of that republic. It would be hard to 
say, how far the tradition of this early jurispru- 
dence survived the decline of commerce in the 
darker ages; but after it began to recover itself, 
necessity suggested, or recollection prompted, a 
scheme of regulations resembling in some degree, 
but much more enlarged than those of antiquity. 
This was formed into a written code, Il Consolato 
del Mare, not much earlier, probably, than the 
middle of the thirteenth century ; and its promul- 
gation seems rather to have proceeded from the 
citizens of Barcelona, than from those of Pisa or 
Venice, who have also claimed to be the first 
legislators of the sea. Besides regulations sim- 
ply mercantile, this system has defined the mu- 
tual rights of neutral and belligerent vessels, and 
ithus laid the basis of the positive law of nations| 
in its most important and disputed cases. The| 
king of Frauce and count of Provence solemnly 
acceded to this maritime code, which thus ac- 
quired a binding force within the Mediterranean | 
sea; and in most respects, the law merchant of| 
| Europe is at present conformable to its provisions. 
|A set of regulations, chiefly borrowed from the} 
\Consolato, was compiled in France under the 
ireign of Louis IX., and prevailed in our own 
icountry. These have been denominated the 
|laws of Oleron, from an idle story that they were 
jenacted by Richard I., while his expedition to 
‘the Holy Land lay at anchor in that Island. Nor 
|was the North without its peculiar code cf mari-| 
| time jurisprudence; namely, the ordinances of| 
| Wisbuy, a town in the isle of Gothland, princi-| 
|pally compiled from those of Oleron, before the| 
|year 1400, by which the Baltic traders were gov- 
jerned. 

There was abundant reason for establishing 
jamong maritime nations some theory of mutual 
lrights, and for securing the redress of injuries, 
i far as possible, by means of acknowledged 
tribunals. In that state of barbarous anarchy, 
which so long resisted the coercive authority of 
icivil magistrates, the sea held out even more 
| temptation and more impunity than the land; 
and when the laws had regained their sovereign- 
ty, and neither robbery nor private warfare was 
any longer tolerated, there remained that great 
common of mankind, unclaimed by any king, 
and the liberty of the sea was another name for 
the security of plunderers. A pirate in a well- 
armed, quick sailing vessel, must feel, Il suppose, 
the enjoyments of his exemption from control 
more exquisitely than any other free-booter; and 
darting along the bosom of the ocean, under the 
impartial radiance of the heavens, may deride 
the dark conccalments and hurried flights of the 
forest robber. His occupation is indeed extin- 
guished by the civilization of later ages, or con- 
| fined to distant climates. But in the thirteenth) 
‘and fourteenth centuries, a rich vessel was never| 
, Secure from attack; and neither restitution nor! 
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punishment of the criminals was to be obtaine 

from governments, who sometimes feared the 
plunderer, and sometimes connived at the of- 
fence. Mere piracy, however, was not the 
only danger. The maritime towns of Flanders, 
France and England, like the free republics of 
Italy, prosecuted their own quarrels by arms, 
without asking the leave of their respective 
sovereigns. This practice, exactly analogous to 
that of the private war in the feudal system, 
more than once involved the kings of France 
and England in hostility. But where the quar- 
rel did not proceed to such a length as absolutely 
to engage two Opposite towns, a modification of 
this ancient right of revenge formed part of the 
regular law of nations, under the name of repri- 
sals. Whoever was plundered or injured by the 
inhabitant of another town obtained authority 
from his own magistrates to seize the property of 
any other person belonging to it, until his loss 
should be compensated. This law of reprisal 
was not confined to maritime places. It prevail- 
ed in Lombardy, and probably in the German 
cities. Thus if a citizen of Modena was robbed 
by a Bolognese, he complained to the magistrates 
of the former city, who represented the case to 
those of Bologna, demanding redress. If this 
were not immediately granted, letters of reprisal 
were issued, to plunder the territory of Bologna 
till the injured party should be reimbursed by the 
sale of the spoil. In the laws of Marseilles it is 
declared, “If a foreigner take any thing from a 
citizen of Marseilles, and he who has jurisdic- 
tion over the said debtor or unjust taker does not 
cause right to be done in the same, the rector or 
consuls, at the petition of the said citizen, shall 
grant him reprisals upon all the goods of the 
said debtor or unjust taker, and also upon the 
goods of others, who are under the jurisdiction 


| of him who ought to do justice, and would not, 


to the said citizen of Marseilles.” Edward III. 
remonstrates, in an instrument published by Ry- 
mer, against letters of marque granted by the 
king of Aragon to one Berenger de la Tone, who 
had been robbed by an English pirate of 20001. ; 
alleging, that inasmuch as he had always been 
ready to give redress to the party, it seemed to 
his counsellors that there was no just cause for 
reprisals upon the king’s or his subject’s proper- 
ty. This passage is so far curious, as it asserts 
the existence of a customary law of nations, the 
knowledge of which was already a sort of learn- 
ing. Sir E. Coke speaks of this right of private 
reprisals, as if it still existed; and it is certainly 
preserved in an unrepealed statute. 

A practice founded on the same principles as 
reprisal, though rather less violent, was that of 
attaching the goods or persons of resident for- 
eigners for the debts of their countrymen. This 
indeed, in England, was not confined to foreign- 
ers until the statute of Westminster, 1 c. 23. 
which enacts that “‘no stranger who is of this 
realm shall be distrained in any town or market 
for a debt wherein he is neither principal nor 
surety.”’ Henry III. had previously granted a 
charter to the burgesses of Lubec, that they 
should not be arrested for the debt of any of their 
countrymen, unless the magistrates of Lubec 
neglected to compel payment. But by a variety 
of grants from Edward II., the privileges ot 
English subjects under the statute of Westmin- 
ster were extended to most foreign nations. 
This unjust responsibility had not been confined 
to civil cases. One of a company of Italian mer- 
chants, the Spini, having killed a man, the ofli- 
cers of justice seized the bodies and effects of all 
the rest. 

If under all these obstacles, whether crea- 
ted by barbarous manners, by national pre- 
judice, or by the fraudulent and arbitrary mea- 
sures of princes, the merchants of different 
countries became so opulent as almost to rival the 
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ancient nobility, it must be ascribed to the great-| 


ness of their commercial profits. The trading 
companies possessed either a positive or a virtual 
monopoly, and held the keys of those eastern re- 
gions for the luxuries of which the progressive 





refinement of manners produced an increasing | 


demand. It is not easy to determine the average 


rate of profit; but we know that the interest of 


money was exceedingly high throughout the 
middle ages. At Verona, in 1228, it was fixed 
by law at twelve and a half per cent.; at Mode- 
na, in 1270, it seems to have been as high as 
twenty. The republic of Genoa towards the 
end of the fourteenth century, when Italy had 
grown wealthy, paid only from seven to ten per 
cent. to her creditors. But in France and Eng- 
land the rate was far more oppressive. An or- 
dinance of Philip the Fair in 1311, allows twenty 
per cent. after the first year of the loan. Under 
Henry III. according to Matthew Paris, the debt- 
or paid ten per cent. every two months; but this 
is absolutely incredible as a general practice. 
This was not merely owing to a scarcity of mo- 
ney, but to the discouragement which a strange 
prejudice opposed to one of the most useful and 
legitimate branches of commerce. Usury, or 
lending money for profit, was treated as a crime 
by the theologians of the middle ages; and though 
the superstition has been eradicated, some part 
of the prejudice remains in our legislation. This 


Jews, who were noted for their usury so early as 
the sixth century. For several subsequent ages 
they continued to employ their capital and in- 
dustry to the same advantage, with little moles- 
tation from the clergy, who always tolerated their 
avowed and national infidelity, and often with 
some encouragement from princes. In the 


twelfth century we find them not only possessed | 


of landed property in Languedoc, and cultiva- 
ting the studies of medicine and Rabbinical lit- 
erature in their own academy at Montpelier un- 
der the protection of the count of Toulouse, but 
invested with civil offices. Raymond Roger, 
viscount of Carcassonne, directs a writ ‘to his 
bailiffs Christian and Jewish.” It was one of 
the conditions imposed by the church on the 
count of Toulouse, that he should allow no Jews 
to possess magistracy in his dominions. In 
Spain they were placed by some of the munici- 
pal laws on the footing of Christians, with res- 
pect to the composition for their lives, and seem 
in no other European country to have been so 
humerous or considerable. The diligence and 
expertness of this people in all pecuniary deal- 
ings recommended them to princes who were 
solicitous about the improvement of their rev- 
enue. We find an article in the general charter 
of privileges granted by Peter III. of Aragon, in 
1283, that no Jew should hold the office of bale 
or judge. And two kings of Castile, Alonso XI. 
and Peter the Cruel, incurred much odium by 
employing Jewish ministers in their treasury. 
But, in other parts of Europe, their condition 
had, before that time, begun to change for the 
Worse; partly from the fanatical spirit of the cru- 
sades, which prompted the populace to massa- 
cre, and partly from the jealousy which their opu- 
lence excited. 
and popularity at once, abolished the debts due 
to the children of Israel, except a part which 
they retained as the price of their bounty. One 
is at a loss to conceive the process of reasoning 
in an ordinance of St. Louis, where, “ for the 
salvation of his own soul and those of his ances- 


tors, he releases to all Christians a third part of 


what was owing by them to the Jews.” Not 
content with such edicts, the kings of France 


Kings, in order to gain money,| 


'and interest, 900,000 gold florins. 
trade in money, and indeed a great part of in-| 
land trade in general, had originally fallen to the | 





nally expelled from the kingdom, where they 
never afterwards possessed any legal settlement. 
In England they were not so harshly treated ; but 


they became less remarkable for riches after the| 


thirteenth century. This decline of the Jews 
was owing to the transference of their trade in 
money to other hands. 
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continued till, under Charles VI., they were fi-| 


| 


thirteenth century the merchants of Lombardy | 


and of the south of France took up the business 
of remitting money by bills of exchange,* and of 
making profit upon loans. The utility of this 
was found so great, especially by the Italian cler- 
gy, who thus in an easy manner drew the income 


of their transalpine benefices, that in spite of 


much obloguy, the Lombard usurers established 


taemselves in every country; and the general| 


progress of commerce wore off the bigotry that 
had obstructed their reception. A distinction 


was made between moderate and exorbitant in-| 1 
against Mastino della Scala, in 1336. 


terest; and though the casuists did not acquiesce 
in this legal regulation, yet it satisfied, even in 
superstitious times, the consciences of provident 
traders.| The Italian bankers were frequently 
allowed to farm the customs in England, as a se- 
curity, perhaps, for loans which were not very 
punctually repaid. In 1345 the Bardi at Flor- 
ence, the greatest company in Italy, became 
bankrupt, Edward III. owing them, in principal 
Another, the 
Peruzzi, failed at the same time, being creditors 
to Edward for 600,000 florins. 


*There were three species of paper credit in 
the dealings of merchants: 
credit, not directed to any one, which are not un- 
common in the Levant: 2. Orders to pay money 
to a particular person: 3. Bills of Exchange 
regularly negotiable. Instances of the first are 
mentioned by Macpherson about 1200. p. 367. 
The second species was introduced by the Jews 
about 1183, but*it may be doubtful whether the 
last stage of the progress was reached nearly so 
soon. An instrument in Rymer however of the 
year 1364, mentions litere cambitorie, which 
seem to have been negotiable bills; and by 1400 


they were drawn in sets, and worded exactly as| 


at present. Macpherson, p. 614, and Beckman, 
Hist. of Inventions, vol. iii. p. 430. give from 
Capmany an actual precedent of a bill dated in 
1404, 

+Usury was looked upon with horror by our 
English divines after the Reformation, as we find 
in Strype’s Life of Parker. Isaac Walton, if I 
remember right, tells us that bishop Sanderson 
would not take interest for his money, but would 
give 100/. on condition of receiving 20. for 
seven years, which he was pleased to consider a 
different thing. Fleury, in his Institutions au 
Droit Ecclesiastique, t. ii. p. 129. has shown the 


The king of 


1. General letters of 


ito have 
In the early part of the 
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Sicily owed 100,000 florins to each of these 
bankers. Their failure involved, of course, a 
multitude of Florentine citizens, and was a heavy 
misfortune to the state.* 

The earliest bank of deposite, instituted for 
the accommodation of private merchants, is said 
been that of Barcelona, in 1401. The 
banks of Venice and Genoa were of a different 
description. Although the former of these two 
has the advantage of greater antiquity, having 
been formed, as we are told, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, yet its early history is not so clear as that 
of Genoa, nor its political importance so remark- 
able, however similar might be its origin.¢| Dur- 
ing the wars of Genoa in the fourteenth century, 
she had borrowed large sums of private citizens, 
to whom the revenues were pledged for repay- 
ment. The republic of Florence had set a re- 
cent, though not very encouraging, example of 
a public loan, to defray the expense of her war 

The chief 
mercantile firms, as well as individual citizens, 
furnished money on an assignment of the taxes, 
receiving fifteen per cent. interest; which ap- 
pears to have been above the rate of private usu- 
ry. The-state was not unreasonably considered 
a worse debtor than some of her citizens; for in 
a few years these loans were consolidated into 
a general fund, or monte, with some deduction 
from the capital, and a great diminution of in- 
terest; so that an original debt of one hundred 
florins sold only for twenty-five. But I have 


inot found that these creditors formed at Flor- 


ence a corporate body, or took any part, as such, 
in the affairs of the republic. The case was dif- 
ferent at Genoa. As asecurity at least for their 
interest, the subscribers to public loans were per- 
mitted to receive the produce of the taxes by 
their own collectors, paying the excess into the 
treasury. The number and distinct classes of 
these subscribers becoming at length inconve- 
nient, they were formed about the year 1407, 
into asingle corporation, called the bank of St. 
George, which was from that time the sole na- 
tional creditor and mortgagee. The government 
of this was entrusted to eight protectors, It 
soon became almost independent of the state.— 
Every senator, on his admission, swore to main- 
tain the privileges of the bank, which were con- 
firmed by the pope, and even by the emperor. 


| The bank interposed its advice in every measure 


subterfuges to which men had recourse, in order} 


to evade this prohibition. It isan unhappy truth, 
that great part of the attention devoted to the 
best of sciences, ethics and jurisprudence, has 
been employed to weaken principles that ought 
never to have been acknowledged. 

One species of usury, and that of the highest 
importance to commerce, was always permitted, 
on account of the risk that attended it. This 
was marine insurance, which could not have 
existed, until money was considered, in iiself, 
as a source of profit. The earlicsi regulations 
on the subject of insurance are those of Barcelo- 
na in 1453; but the practice was, of course, 


earlier than these, though not of great antiquity.) 


it is not mentioned in the Consolato del Mare, 
nor in any of the Hanseatic laws of the four- 
teenth century. Beckman vol. i. p. 388. This 


author, not being aware of the Barcelonese laws| 


deen banished the whole nation from their| on this subject, published by Capmany, supposes 
Cominions, seizing their effects at the same time;| the first provisions regulating marine insurance 


and a season of alternate severity and toleration| to have been made at Florence in 1523. 


of government, and generally, a3 is admitted, to 
the public advantage. It equipped armaments 
at its own expense, one of which subdued the 
island of Corsica; and this acquisition, like those 
of our great Indian corporation, was long sub- 
ject to a company of merchants, without any in- 
terference of the mother country. 

The increasing wealth of Europe, whether 
derived from internal improvement, or foreign 
commerce, displayed itself in more expensive 
consumption, and greater refinements of domes- 
tic life. But these effects were for a long time 
very gradual, each generation making a few 
steps in the progress, which are hardly discern- 
able except by an attentive inquirer. It is not 
till the latter half of the thirteenth century, that 


'an acclerated impulse appears to be given to so- 


ciety. The just government and suppression of 
dicorder under St. Louis, and the peaceful tem- 
per of his brother Alfonso, count of Toulouse 
and Poitou, gave France leisure to avail herself 
of her admirable fertility. England, that to a 
soil not perhaps inferior to that of France, 
united the inestimable advantage of an insular 
position, and was invigorated, above all, by her 
free constitution, and the steady industriousness 


* Villani, 1. xii. c. 55. 87. He calls these two 
banking-houses the pillars which sustained great 
part of the commerce of Christendom. 

+The Bank of Venice is referred to 1171. 
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of her people, rose with a pretty uniform motion 
from the time of Edward [. 


‘rs days of freedom had passed away in most 
+ republics 


picity torelinement. 


made a rapid transition from 
** In those times,” 

writer about the year 1300, speaking of the age 
of Frederic II., ** the manners ofthe Italians were 
rude. A man and his wife ate off the same 
plate. There were no wooden handled knives, 
nor more than one or two drinking cups, in a 
house. Candles of wax or tallow 
known; a servant held a torch during supper. 
The clothes of men were of leather unlined: 
seareely any gold or silver was seen on their 
"The common people ate flesh but three 
times a week, and kept their cold meat for sup- 
per. Many did not drink wine in summer.— 
A small stock of corn seemed riches. 


says 


reesa 
dres . 


The por- 
tions of women Were small; their dress, even af- 
ter marriage, was simple. The pride of men 
was to be well provided with arms and horses ; 
that of the nobility to have lofty towers, of which 
all the cities in Italy were full. But now 
gality has been changed for sumptuousness; 
every thing exquisite is sought after in dress; 
gold, silver, pearls, silks, and rich furs. Foreign 
wines and rich meats are required. 
ry, Yapine, fraud. tyranny,” &c. This passage 
is supported by other testimonies nearly of the 
same time. ‘The conquest of Naples by Charles 
of Anjou, in 1266, seems to have been the epoch 
of increasing luxury throughout Italy. [lis Pro- 
vencal knights, with their plumed helmets and 
golden collars, the chariot of his queen covered 
with blue velvet, and sprinkled with lillies of 
gold, astonished the citizens of Naples. Pro- 
vence had enjoyed a long tranquility, the na- 
tural source of luxurious magnificence; and Ita- 
ly, now liberated from the yoke of the empire, 
soon reaped the same fruit of a condition more 
easy and peaceful than had been her lot for sev- 
eral ages. Dante speaks of the change of man- 
ners at Florence, from simplicity and virtue to 
refinement and dissoluteness, in terms very 
nearly similar to those quoted above. : 

Throughout the fourteenth century, there 
continued to be a rapid but steady progression in 
England, of what we may denominate elegance, 
improvement, or luxury; and if this was for a 
time suspended in France, it must be ascribed to 
the unusual calamities which befel that country 
under Philip of Valois and his son. Just before 
the breaking out of the English wars, an exces- 
sive fondness for dress is said to have distin- 
guished not only the higher ranks, but the burgh- 
ers, whose foolish emulation at least indicates 
their easy circumstances. Modes of dress hard- 
ly perhaps deserve our notice on their own ac- 
count; yet so far as their universal prevalence 
was a symptom of diffused wealth, we should 
not overlook cither the invectives bestowed by 


the clergy on the fantastic extravagances of 


fashion, or the sumptuary laws by which it was 
endeavored to restrain them. , 

The principle of sumptuary laws was partly 
derived from the small republics of antiquity, 
which might perhaps require that security for 
public spirit and equal rights; partly from the 
austere and injudicious theory of religion, dis- 
seminated by the clergy. These prejudices uni- 
ted to render all increase of general comforts 
odious under the name of luxury; and a third 
motive more powerful than either, the jealousy 
with which the great regard any thing like imi- 
tation in those beneath them, co-operated to pro- 
duce a sort of restrictive code in the laws of Eu- 
rope. Some of these regulations are more ancient; 
hut the chief part were enacted, both in France 
and England, during the fourteenth century; ex- 
tending to expenses of the table, as well as of ap- 


parel. The first statute of this description in our} 


lialy, though the 


were un-| 


fru- | 


Hence usu- | 
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| year; and subsequent provisions were entirely 
disregarded by a nation which valued liberty and 
commerce too much to obey laws conceived in a 
spirit hostile to both. Laws indeed designed by 
those governments to restrain the extravagance of 
their s ubjects may well justify the severe indig- 
nation which Adam Smith has poured upon all 
such interference with private expenditure. The 
kings of France and England were undoubtedly | 
|more egregious spendthrifts than any others in| 
their dominions: and contributed far more by| 
their love of pageantry to excite a taste for dis-| 
|sipation in their people, than by their ordinances | 
}to repress it. 

Mussus, an historian of Placentia, has left a 
pretty copious account of the prevailing manners 
jamong his countrymen about 1388; and express- 
\ly contrasts their more luxurious living with the 
style of their ancestors seventy years before ; 
|when, as we have seen, they had already made 
considerable steps towards refinement. This 
passage is highly interesting; because it shows 
the regular tenor of domestic economy in an 
Italian city, rather than a mere display of indi- 
| vidual magniticence, as in most of the facts col- 
lected by our own and the French antiquaries. 
But it is much too long for insertion in this place. 
No other country, perhaps, could exhibit so fair) 
a picture of middle life; in France the burghers 
jand even the inferior gentry were for the most 
}partin a state of poverty at this period, which 
they concealed by an affectation of ornament;| 
while our English yeomanry and tradesmen were 
| more anxious to invigorate their bodies by a| 
‘generous diet, than to dwell in well-furnished | 
|houses, or to find comfort in cleanliness and ele-} 
gance. The German cities, however had ac-!| 
quired with liberty the spirit of improvement 
and industry. From the time that Henry V. ad-| 
mitted their artisans to the priviieges of free 
jburghers, they became more and more prosper-| 
lous; while the steadiness and frugality of the} 
German character compensated for some disad-| 
|vantages arising out of their inland situation.} 
|Spire, Nuremberg, Ratisbon, and Augsburg, were 
| noi indeed like the rich markets of London and)\ 
| i 
| 
| 








jruges, nor could their burghers rival the prince- 
y merchants of Italy; but they enjoyed the) 
lessings of competence diffused over a large, 


l 
I 
iclass of industrious freemen, and in the fifteenth} 
|century, one of the politest Italians could extol 


itheir splendid and well-furnished dwellings, 
|the rich apparel, their easy and affluent mode of 
lliving, the security of their rights, and just equal- 
lity of their laws. 
| No chapter in the history of national manners| 
| would illustrate so well, if duly executed, the} 
progress of social life, as that dedicated to domes-| 
itic architecture. The fashions of dress and of| 
}amusements are generally capricious and irredu-| 
lcible to rule; but every change in the dwellings| 
lof mankind, from the rudest wooden cabin to! 
he stately mansion has been dictated by some} 
| principle of convenience, neatness, comfort or! 
magnificence. Yet this most interesting field of| 
lresearch has been less beaten by our antiquaries| 
than others comparatively barren. I do not pre-| 
tend to a complete knowledge of what has been| 
written by these learned inquirers; but I can) 
only name one book in which the civil architec-| 
ture of our ancestors has been sketched, loosely | 
\indeed, but with a superior hand ; and another, 
iin which it is partially noticed. I mean by the| 
first, a chapter in the Appendix to Dr. Whita-| 
ker’s History of Whalley; and by the second,| 
Mr, King’s Essays on Ancient Castles in the Ar-| 
cheologia. Of these I shall make free use in 
the following paragraphs. 

The most ancient buildings which we can} 
trace in this island, after the departure of the| 
Romans, were circular towers of no great size, 





| dwelling. 


| magnificence with cautious designs 


either on a natural eminence, or on an artificial} 
mound ofearth. Such are Conisborough Castle 
in Yorkshire, and Castleton in Derbyshire, built 
perhaps before the conquest. To the lower 
chambers of those gloomy keeps there was no 
admission of light or air, except through long 
narrow loop-holes, and an aperture in the roof, 
Regular windows were made in the upper apart- 
ments. Were it not for the wast thickness of 
the walls, and some marks of attention both to 
convenience and decoration in these structures, 
we might be induced to consider them as rather 
intended for security during the transient inroad 


|ofan enemy, than for a chieftian’s usual resi- 
| dence. 


They bear a close resemblance, except 
by their circular form, and more insulated situa- 
tion, to the peels, or square towers of three or 
four stories, which are still found contiguous to 
ancient mansion-houses, themselves far more an- 
cient, in the northern counties, and seem to 
have been designed for places of refuge. 

In course of time, the barons, who owned 
these castles, began to covet a more comfortable 
The keep was either much enlarged, 
or altogether relinquished as a place of residence, 
except in time of siege; while more convenient 
apartments were sometimes erected in the tower 
of entrance, over the great gate-way, which led 
to the inner ballium or court-yard. Thus at Tun- 
bridge Castle, this part of which is referred by 
Mr. King to the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, there was a room, twenty-eight feet by 
sixteen, on each side of the gate-way; another 
above, of the same dimensions, with an interme- 
diate room over the entrance; and one large 
apartment on a second floor occupying the whole 
space, and intended for state. The windows in 
this class of castles were still little better than 
loop-holes on the basement story, but in the up- 
per rooms often large and beautifully ornamen- 
ted, though always looking inward to the court. 
Edward I. introduced a move splendid and con- 
venient style of castles, containing many habita- 
ble towers, with communicating apartments.— 
Conway and Carnarvon will be familiar exam- 
ples. The next innovation was the castle pal- 
ace; of which Windsor, if not quite the earliest, 
is the most magnificent instance. Alnwick, 
Narworth, Harewood, Spofforth, Kenilworth, 
and Warwick, were all built upon this scheme 
during the fourteenth century, but subsequent 
enlargements have rendered caution necessary 
to distinguish their original remains. ‘* The odd 
mixture,” says Mr. King, ‘‘of convenience and 
; r protec- 
tion and defence, and with the inconveniences 
of the former confined plan of a close fortress, is 
very striking.” The provisions for defence be- 
came now, however, little more than nugatory; 
large arched windows, like those of cathedrals, 
were introduced into halls, and this change in 
architecture manifestly bears witness to the ces- 
sation of baronial wars, and the increasing love 
of splendor in the reign of Edward III. 

To these succeeded the castellated houses ol 
the fifteenth century; such as Herstmonceux in 
Sussex; Haddon Hall in Derbyshire, and the 
older part of Knowle in Kent. They resembled 
fortified castles in their strong gate-ways, their 
turrets and battlements, to erect which a roy- 
al license was necessary, but their defensive 
strength could only have availed against a sud- 
den affray or attempt at forcible dispossession. 
They were always built round one or two court- 
yards, the circumference of the first, when there 
were two, being occupied by the offices and 
servants’ room, that of the second by the state 
apartments. Regular quadrangular houses not 
castellated, were sometimes built during the 
same age, and under Henry VII. became univer- 
sal in the superior style of domestic architecture. 


own country was, however, repealed the next} whereof: many remain in Scotland; erected) The quadrangular form, as well from security 











and convenience as from imitation of conve anal 
houses, which were always constructed upon 
that model, was generally preferred ; even where 
the dwelling-house, as inde ed was usual, only 
took up one side of the inclosure and the re- 
maining three contained the offices, stables, and 
farm-buildings with ss of communication.— 
Several very old parsonages appear to have been 
builtin this manner. It is, however, very diffi- 
cult to discover any fragments of houses inhabi- 
ted by the gentry, before the reign, at soonest, 
of Edward []1., or even to trace them by engra- 
vings in the older topogr: aphica il works; not on- 
ly from the dilapidations of time, but because 
very few considerable mansions had been erect- 
ed by that class. A great part of England affords 
no stone fit for building, and the vast, 
unfortunately 


though 
not inexhaustible, resources of her 


oak forests were easily applied to less durable 
and magnificent structures. A frame of massive 
timber, independent of walls, and resembling 


the inverted hull of a large ship, formed the ske- 
leton, as it were, of an ancient hall; the princi- 
pal beams springing from the ground naturally 
curved, and forming a Gothic arch overhead.— 
The intervals of these were filled up W ith hori- 
zontal planks: but in the earlier buildings, at 
least in some districts, no part of the walls was 
of stone. Stone houses however are mentioned 
as belonging to citizens of London, even in the 
reign of Henry II., and, though not often per- 
haps regularly hewn stones, yet those scattered 
over the soil, or dug; from flint quarries, bound 
together with a ve ry ‘strong and durable cement, 
were employed in the construction of manerial 
houses, especially in the western counties, one 
- r parts where that material is easily procured. 
Gradually, even in timber buildings, the inter- 
vals of the main beams, which now became per- 
pendicular, not throwing off their st ved spring- 
ers till they reached a considerable height, were 
occupied by some stone alae or, where stone 
was expensive, by mortar or piaister, intersects d 
by horizontal or diagonal beams, grooved into 
the principal piers. This mode of building con- 
tinued for a me time, and is still familiar to our 
eyes in the older streets of the me tropoli s and 
other towns, and.in many parts of the country. 
Early in the fourteenth century, the art of build- 
ing with brick, which had been te since the 
Roman dominion, was introduced probably from 
rlanders. Though several edifices of that age 
are constructed with this material, it did not 
come into general use till the reign of Henry VI. 
Many considerable houses as well as public 
buildings were erected with bricks during his 
reign and that of Edward IV., chiefly in the 
eastern counties, where the defici a of stone 
was most experienced. Few, if any, brick man- 
sion houses of the fifteenth century exist, except 
in ruins; but Queen’s College and Clare Hall at 
Cambridge, and part of Eaton College, are sub- 
Fisting witnesses to the durability of the material 
as it Was then employed. 

It is an error to suppose, that the English gen- 
try were lodged in stately or well-sized houses. 
Generally speaking, their dwellings were almost 
as inferior to those of their descendants in capa- 
city, as they were in convenience. The usual 
arrangement consisted of an entrance passage 
running through the house, with a hall on one 
side, a parlor beyond, and one or two chambers 
above, and on the opposite side a kitchen, pant- 
ry, and other offices. Such was the ordinary 


manor-house of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen-| 


turies, as appears not only from documents and 
engravings, but, as to the latter period, from the 
buildings themse Ives, sometimes, though not ve- 
ry frequently, occupied by families of considera- | 
tion, more often converted into farm-houses, or 
distinet tenements. L arger structures were} 
erected by men of great estates during the reigns 
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of Henry VI. and Edward IV.; but very few 
can be traced much higher; and such has been 


the effect of time, still mere through the advane: 


or decline ot families, and the progr sof arcli- 
tectural liproven nt, than the natural decay 

these buildings, that | should conceive it diffi- 
cult to name a house in England, still inhabited 
by a gentleman, and not belonging to the order 
of castles, the princi il ap ents of W h are 


older than the reign of Henry VII. The in- 
stances at least must | 
France by no m¢ 


: 
greater progress than ourown country in domes- 


ans a 





tic architecture. Except fortified castles, I do 
not find in the work of a very miscellaneous, 
but apparently diligent writer, any considerable 
dwellings mentioned before the reign of Charl 


VII., and very few of so early a date. Jacques 
Coeur,a famous merchant unjustly persecuted 
by that prince, had a handsome house at Paris, 
as well as another at Eeaumont-sur-Oise. It is 
obvious that the long calamities which France 
endured before the expulsion of the Engli 
must hav 


retarded this eminent branch of na- 


tional limnproverme nt. 
Even in Italy; where from the size of her ci- 


ties, and social refinements of her inhabitants, 









greater elegance and splendour in buildings 
were justly to be expect d, the domestic archi- 
tecture of the middle ages did not attain any per- 
fection. In several towns the houses were 


1 } 


covered with thatch, and suffered consequently 
from destructive fires. Costanzo, a Neapolitan 
historian near the end of the sixteenth century, 
remarks the change of manners that had occur- 
red since the reign of Joanna II. one hundred 
and fifty years before. The great families un- 
der the queen expended al] their wealth on 
their retainers, and placed their chief pride in 
bringing them into the field. They were ill 
lodged, not sumptuously clothe d, not luxurious 
in their tables. The house of C a} 
steward of that princess, one of the most power- 
ful subjects that ever existed, having fallen into 
the hands of persons incomparably below his 
tation, had been enlarged by them as insufh- 
cient for their accommodation. If suc 
the case in the city of Napl s so late as the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century, we may guess 
how mean were the habitation in less polished 
parts of Europe. 

The two most essential eens in ar- 
chitecture during this period, one of which had 
been missed by the sagacity of Gre ece and Rome, 
were chimneys and glass-windows. Nothing 
apparently can be more han the former; 
yet the wisdom of ancient times had been con- 
tent tolet the smoke escape by an aperture in 
the centre of the roof; and a discovery of which 
Vitruvius had not a glimpse, was made, perh: ups 
in this country, by some forgotten semi-barba- 
rian. About the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the use of chimneys is distinctly menti ioned 

England and in Italy; but they are found in 
several of our castles which bear a much older 
date. This country seems to have lost very ear- 
ly the art of making glass, which was preserved 
in Franee, whence artifi 


} 
i 


simple 


} 


icers were brought into 

ngland to furnish the windows of some new 
churches in the seventh century. It is said that 
in the reign of Henry III., few ecclesiastical 
buildings had glazed windows. r, howe- 
ver, a century before, had adorned his great 
work, the abbey of St. Denis, with windows not 
only glazed, but painted; and I presume that 
other churches of the same class, both in France 
‘and England, especially after the lancet-shaped 
|window had yielded to one of ampler dimen- 
sions, were generally decorated in a similar 
| manner. Yet glass is said not to have been em- 
| ploy ed in the domestic architecture of France be- 
| fore the fourteenth century; and its introduction 
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into England s proba by no means earlier. 
Nor indeed did it come into general use during 
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to Contarini, a 
» in St. Botolph’s 
oh lave been 
windows are 
furniture. No 
hairs or looking- 


glasses. If we compare this account, however 
trifling in our estimation, with a similar inven- 
tory of furniture in Skipton Castle, the great 


1, and among 


the most splendid mansions of the north, not at 
the sami pe: od, for I have not found any in- 
ventory of a nobleman’s furniture so ancient, 
ut in 1572, after almost a century of continusl 

Or ent, we shall be astonished at the in- 
ferior provision of the baronial residence. There 
were r ot more than seven or cight beds in this 
creat castle; nor had any of the chambers either 


chairs, glasses, or carpets. It is in this sense, 


probably, that we may understand /ineas Syl- 
vius; if he m« ant any thing more than to ex- 
nress a traveller’s discontent, when he declares 
that the kings of Scotland would rejoice to be 


as well lodged es the second class of citizens at 
Nuremburgh. Few burghers of that town had 


al asa sll tea anil 
mansions, I presume, equal to the palaces of 


Dumferlin or Stirling, but it is not unlikely that 
they were better furnished. 
In the construction of farm-houses and cot- 
‘ ally the latter, there have probably 
n fewer changes; and those it would be more 
dif seals to follow. No building of this class can 
be supposed to exist of the antiquity to which 
the present work is confined ; ond Te jo not know 
that we have any document as to the inferior 
architecture of England, so valuable as one 


which M. de Paulmy has quoted for that of 


France, though perhaps more strictly applicable 
to Italy, an illuminated manuscript of the four- 
teenth century, being a translation of Crescen- 
tio’s work on agriculture, illustrating the cus- 
toms, and, an 

the agricultural class. According to Paulmy, 
there is no other ditference between an ancient 
and a modern farm-house. than arises from the 
introduction of tiled roofs. In the original work 
of Crescentio, a native of Pologna, who composed 
this treatise on rural affairs abou: the year 1300, 
an Italian farm-house, when built at least ac- 
cording to his plan, appears to have been com- 
modious both in size and arrangement. Cottages 


¢. 


in England seem to have generally consisted of 


a single room without division of stories. Chim- 
neys were unknown in such dwellings till the 
early part of Elizabeth’s reign, when a very ra- 


ong other things, the habitations of 
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pid and sensible improvement took place in the 
comforts of our yeomenry and cottagers. 

It must be remembered, that I have introduced 
this disadvantageous representation of civil ar- 
chitecture, as a proof of general poverty and of 
backwardness in the refinements of life. Consid- 
ered in its higher departments, that art is the 
principal boast of the middle ages. The common 
buildings, especially those of a public kind, were 
constructed with skill and attention to durability. 
The castellated style displays these qualities in 
greater perfection; the means are well adapted 
to their objects, and its imposing grandeur, 
thouch chiefly resulting no doubt from massive- 
ness and historical association, sometimes indi- 
cates a degree of architectural genius in the 
conception. But the most remarkable works of 
this art are the religious edifices erected in the 
twelfth and three following centuries. These 
structures, uniting sublimity in general compo- 
sition with the beauties of variety and form, in- 
tricacy of parts, skilfulor at least fortunate effects 
of shadow and light, and in some instances with 
extraordinary mechanical science, are naturally | 
apt to lead those antiquaries who are most con-| 
versant with them into too partial estimates ol 
the times wherein they were founded. They} 
certainly are accustomed to behold the fairest 
side of the picture. It was the favorite and| 
most honorable employment of ecclesiastical | 
wealth, to erect, to enlarge, to repair, to deco-| 
rate cathedral and conventual churches. An} 
immense capital must have been expended upon | 
these buildings in England between the con-| 
quest and the reformation. And it is pleasing to 
observe how the seeds of genius, hidden as it) 
were under the frost of that dreary winter, be-| 
gan to bud to the first sunshine of encourage-| 
ment. In the darkest period of the middle ages, | 
especially after the Scandinavian incursions tnto 
France and England, ecclesiastical architecture, | 
though always far beyond any other art, bespoke | 
the rudeness and poverty of the times. It began 
towards the latter part of the eleventh century, 
when tranquility, at least from foreign enemies, | 
was restored, and some degree of learning re-| 
appeared, to assume a more noble appearance. 
The Anglo-Norman cathedrals were perhaps as| 
much distinguished above other works of man in| 
their own age, as the more splendid edifices of) 
a later period. The science manifested in them 
is not however very great; and their style, though 
by no means destitute of lesser beauties, is upon| 
the whole an awkward imitation of Roman ar- 
chitecture, or perhaps more immediately of the 
Saracenic buildings in Spain, and those of the 
lower Greck empire. But about the middle ot 
the twelfth century, this manner began to give! 
place to what is improperly denominated the| 
Gothic architecture, of which the pointed arch, 
formed by the segments of two intersecting se- 
micircles, struck from points equidistant froin 
the centre of a common diameter, has been 
deemed the essential characteristic. We are not 
concerned at present to inquire, whether this 
style originated in France or Germany, Italy or 
England, since it was certainly almost simultan- 
eous in all these countries; nor from what 
source it was derived; a question ef no small 
difficulty. I would only venture toremark, that 
whatever may be thought of the origin of the 
pointed arch, for which there is more than one 
mode of accounting, we must perceive a very 
oriental character in the vast profusion of orna-! 
ment especially on the exterior surface, which 
is as distinguishing a mark of Gothic buildings| 
as their arches, and contributes in an eminent 
degree both to their beauties and their defects. 
This indeed is rather applicable to the later than 
the earlier stage of architecture, and rather to con- 
tinental than English churches. Amiens is in a 
far more florid style than Salisbury, though a 
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contemporary structure. The Gothic species of 
architecture is generally supposed to have reach- 
ed its perfection, considered as an object of taste, 
by the middle of the fourteenth century, or at 
least to have lost something of its excellence by 
the corresponding part of the next age; an et- 
fect of its early and rapid cultivation, since arts 
appear to have, like individuals, their natural 
progress and decay. The mechanical execution 
however continued to improve, and is so far 
beyond the apparent intellectual powers of those 
times, that some have ascribed the principal ec- 
clesiastical structures to the fraternity of free- 
masons, depositaries of a concealed and tradi- 
tionary science. There is probably some ground 
for this opinion; and the earlier archives of that 
mysterious association, if they existed, might il- 
lustrate the progress of Gothic architecture, and 
perhaps reveal its origin. The remarkable change 
into this new style, that was almost contempo- 
raneous in every part of Europe, cannot be ex- 
plained by any local circumstances, or the capri- 
cious taste of a single nation.* 

It would be a pleasing task to trace with sa- 
tisfactory exactness the slow and almost perhaps 
insensible progress of agriculture and internal 
improvement during the latter period of the mid- 
die ages. But no diligence could recover the un- 
recorded history of a single village; though con- 
considerable attention has of late been paid to 
this interesting subject by those antiquaries, 
who, though sometimes affecting to despise the 
lights of modern philosophy, are unconsciously 
guided by their effulgence. I have already ad- 
verted tothe wretched condition of agriculture 
during the prevalence of feudal tenures, as well 
as before their general establishment. Yet even 
in the least civilized ages, there were not want- 
ing partial encouragements to cultivation, and 
the ameliorating principle of human industry 
struggled against destructive revolutions and 
barbarous disorder. The devastation of war 
from the fifth to the eleventh century rendered 
land the least costly of all gifts, though it must 
ever be the most truly valuable and permanent. 
Many of the grants to monasteries, which strike 
us aS enormous, were of districts absolutely 
wasted, which would probably have been re- 
claimed by no other means. We owe the agri- 
cultural restoration of great part of Europe to the 
monks. They chose, for the sake of retirement, 
secluded regions which they cultivated with the 
labor of their hands. Several charters are ex- 
tant, granted to convents, and sometimes to 
laymen, of lands which they had recovered from 
a desert condition, after the ravages of the Sara- 
cens. Some districts were allotted to a body of 
Spanish colonists, who emigrated in the reign of 
Louis the Debonair, in search of a Christian sov- 
ereign. Nor is this the only instance of agricul- 
tural colonies. Charlemagne transplanted part 
of his conquered Saxons into Flanders, a coun- 
try at that time almost unpeopled; and at a much 


*The curious subject of free-masonry has un- 
fortunately been treated only by panegyrists or 
calumniators, both equally mendacious. I do 
not wish to pry into the mysteries of the craft; 
but it would be interesting to know more of their 
history during the period when they were literal- 
ly architects. They are charged by an act of 
parliament, 3 H, VI. c. 1. with fixing the price 
of their labor in their annual chapters, contrary 
to the statute of laborers, and such chapters are 
consequently prohibited. This is their first per- 
secution; they have since undergone others, 
and are perhaps reserved for still more. It is re- 
markable, that masons were never legally incor- 
porated, like other traders; their bond of union 
being stronger than any charter. The article 
Masonary in the Encyclopedia Britannica, is 
worth reading, 
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later period, there was a remarkable reflux from 


the same country, or rather from Holland, to the 
coasts of the Baltic sea. In the twelfth century, 
a multitude of Dutch colonists settled along the 
whole line between the Ems and the Vistula. 
They obtained grants of uncultivated land on 
condition of fixed rents, and were governed by 
their own laws under magistrates of their elec- 
tion. 

There cannot be a more striking proof of the 
low condition of English agriculture in the 
eleventh century, than is exhibited by Domesday 
book. Though almost all England had been par- 
tially cultivated, and we find nearly the same 
manors, except in the north, which exist at pre- 
sent, yet the value and extent of cultivated 
ground are inconceivably small. With every al- 
lowance for the inaccuracies and partialities of 
those by whom that famous survey was comple- 
ted, we are lost in amazement at the constant re- 
currence of two or three carucates in demesne, 
with folklands occupied by ten or a dozen vil- 
leins, valued altogether at forty shillings, as the 
return of a manor, which now would yield a 
competent income to a gentleman. If Domes- 
day book can be considered as even approaching 
to accuracy in respect to these estimates, agricul- 
ture must certainly have made a very material 
progress in the four succeeding centuries. This 
however is rendered probable by other docu- 
ments. Ingulfus, abbot of Croyland under the 
conqueror, supplies an early and interesting evi- 
dence of improvement. Richard de Rules, lord 
of Deeping, he tells us, being fond of agricul- 
ture, obtained permission from the abbey to in- 
close a large portion of marsh for the purpose of 
separate pasture, excluding the Welland by a 
strong dike, upon which he erected a town, and 
rendered those stagnant fens a garden of Eden. 
in imitation of this spirited cultivator, the in- 
habitants of Spalding and some neighboring vil- 
lages, by a common resolution divided their 
marshes amongst them; when some converting 
them to tillage, some reserving them for meadow, 
others leaving them in pasture, found a rich soil 
for every purpose. The abbey of Croyland and 
villages in that neighborhood followed this exam- 
ple. This early instance of parochial inclosure 
is not to be overlooked in the history of social 
progress. By the statute of Merton, in the 20th 
of Henry III. the lord is permitted to approve, 
that is to enclose, the waste lands of his manor, 
provided he leave sufficient common of pasture 
for the freeholders. Higden, a writer who lived 
about the time of Richard II., says, in reference 
to the number of hydes and vills of England at 
the conquest, that by clearing of woods, and 
ploughing up wastes, there were many more of 
each in his age than formerly. And it might be 
easily presumed, independently of proof, that 
woods were cleared, marshes drained, and 
wastes brought into tillage during the long pe- 
riod that the house of Plantagenet sat on the 
throne. From manerial surveys indeed and 
similar instruments, it appears that in some places 
there was néarly as much ground cultivated in 
the reign of Edward III. as at the present day. 
The condition of different counties however was 
very far from being alike, and in general, the 
northern and western parts of England were the 
most backward. 

The culture of arable land was very imperfect. 
Fleta remarks, in the reign of Edward I. or II., 
that unless an acre yielded more than six bushels 
of corn, the farmer would be a loser and the 
land yield norent. And Sir John Cullum, from 
very minute accounts, has calculated that nine 
or ten bushels were a full average crop on an 
acre of wheat, An amazing excess of tillage ac- 
companied, and partly, I suppose, produced this 
imperfect cultivation. In Hawsted, for example, 
under Edward I., there were thirteen or four- 
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teen hundred acres of arable, and only forty five 
of meadow ground. A similar disproportion oc- 
curs almost invariably in every account we pos- 
This seems inconsistent with the low 
price of cattle. But we must recollect, that the 
common pasture, often the most extensive part 
of a manor, is not included, at least by any spe- 
cific measurement, in these surveys. The rent 
of land differed of course materially; sixpence 
an acre seems to have been about the average for 
arable land in the thirteenth century, though 
meadow was at double that sum. But the land- 
lords were naturally solicitous to augment a re- 
venue that became more and more inadequate to 
their luxuries. They grew attentive to agricul- 
tural concerns, and perceived that a high rate of 
produce, against which their less enlightened 
ancestors had been used to clamor, would bring 
much more into their coffers than it took away. 
The exportation of corn had been absolutely pro- 
hibited. But the statute of the 15th Henry VI. 
c. 2. reciting that **on this account farmers, and 
others who use husbandry, cannot sell their corn 


sess. 


but at a low price, to the great damage of the! 


realm,” permits it to be sent any where but to 
the king’s enemies, so long as the quarter of 
wheat shall not exceed 6s. 8d. in value, or that 
of barley 3s. The price of wool was fixed in 
the thirty-second year of the same reign at a 
minimum, below which no person was suffered 
to buy it, though he might give more; a provision 
neither wise nor equitable, 
gested by the same motive. Whether the rents 
of land were augmented in any degree through 
these measures, I have not perceived ; their great 
rise took place in the reign of Henry VIII., or 
rather afterwards. The usual price of land under 
Edward IV., seems to have been ten years pur- 
chase. 

It may easily be presumed that an English 
writer can furnish very little information as to 
the state of agriculture in foreign countries. In 
such works relating to France as have fallen 
within my reach, I have found nothing satisfac- 
tory, and cannot pretend to determine, whether 


the natural tendency of mankind to ameliorate’ 


their condition had a greater influence in pro- 
moting agriculture, or the vices inherent in the 
actual Porder of society, and those public misfor- 
tunes to which that kingdom was exposed, in 
retarding it. The state of Italy was far different; 
the rich Lombard plains, still more fertilized by 
irrigation, became a garden, and agriculture 
seems to have reached the excellence which it 
still retains. The constant warfare 
neighboring cities is not very favorable to indus- 
try, and upon this account we might incline to 
ee the greatest territorial 


her republican government; 
marily sprung; 
the feudal aristocracy, and that perpetual demand 
upon the fertility of the earth which an increas- 
ing population of citizens produced, the valley 
of the Po would not have yielded more to human 
labor than it had done for several preceding cen- 
turies. Though Lombardy was extremely popu- 
lous in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
she exported large quantities of corn. The very 
curious treatise of Crescentius exhibits the full 
details of Italian husbandry about 1300, 
might afford an interesting comparison to those 
who are acquainted with its present state. That 
state indeed in many parts of Italy displays no 
symptoms of decline. ~But whatever mysterious 
influence of soil or climate has scattered 
seeds of death on the western regions of Tusca- 
ny had not manifested itself in the middle ages. 
Among uninhabited plains, the traveller is struck 
by the ruins of innumerable castles and villages, 


but from this it pri- 


monuments of a time when pestilence was either! 
_and diffidently 


unfelt, or had at least not forbade the residence 


‘of meskind, 


but obviously sug- 


indeed of| 


improvement of 
szombardy at an wera rather posterior to that of 


and without the subjugation of 


and| 


the! 
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“Vv olterra, ‘whove de: serted walls | 
look down upon that tainted solitude, was once 
a small, but free republic; Siena, round whom, 
though less depopulated, the malignant influence 
hovers, was once almost the rival of Florence. 
So melancholy and apparently irresistible a de- 
cline of culture and population through physical 
causes, as seems to have gradually overspread a 
large portion of Italy, has not pe rhaps been ex- 
perienced in any other part of ee unless 
weexceptIceland. But among the spl. ndid and 
uniform advances of aereeeenunl, by which 
Europe has been distinguished for several cen- 
turies, neither Iceland, nor even the Maremmas 
of western Italy appear as more than dust in the 
balance, 

The Italians of the fourteenth century seem to 
have paid some attention to an art, of which, 
both as related to cultivation and to architecture, 
our own forefathers were almost entirely ignor- 
ant. Crescentius dilates upon hortic ultur >, and 
gives a pretty long list of herbs both esculent and 
medicinal. His notions about the ornamental de- 
partment are rather beyond what we should ex- 


pect, and I do not know that his scheme of a 
flower-garden could be much amended. His 
general arrangements, which are minvately de- 


tailed with evident fondness for the subject, 
would of course appear too formal at present; 
yet less so than those of subsequent times; and 
though acquainted with what is called the topiary 
art, 


figures, he does not seem to run into its extrava- 
gance. Regular gardens, according to Paulmy, 


were not made in France till the sixteenth or 
seventeenth century; yet one is said to 
existed at the Louvre, cf much older construc- 
tion. England, I believe, had nothing of the or- 
namental kind, unless it were some trees regu- 
larly disposed in the orchard of a monastery. 
Even the common horticultural art for culinary 
purposes, though not entirely neglected, since 
the produce of gardens is sometimes mentioned 
in ancient deeds, had not been cultivated with 
much attention. The esculent vegetables now 
most in use were introduced in 
Elizabeth, and some sorts a great deal later. 

I should leave this slight survey of economical 
history still more imperfect, were I to make no 
observation on the relative values of money. 
Without something like precision in our notions 
upon this subject, every statistical inquiry be- 

|comes a source of confusion and error. But 
considerable difficulties attend the discussion. 
These arise principally from two causes; the in- 
accuracy or partial representations of historical 


writers, on whom we are accustomed too impli-| 


citly to rely, and the change of manners, which 


‘the reign of 


that of training or cutting trees into regular | 


have | 


renders a certain command over articles of pur-| 


chase less adequate to our wants than it was in 
former ages. 

The first of these difficulties is capable of be- 
ing removed by a circumspect use of authorities. 
When this part of statistical history began to ex- 
cite attention, which was hardly perhaps before 


Preciosum, so few authentic documents had 
been published with respect to prices, that in- 
quirers were glad to have recourse to historians, 
/even when not contemporary, for such facts as 
they had thought fit to record. But these histo- 
rians were sometimes too distant from the times 
| concerning which they wrote, and too careless 
in their general character, to merit much regard ; 
and even when contemporary, were often credu- 
lous, remote from the concerns of the world, and 
at the best, more apt to register some extraor- 


|dinary phenomenon of scarcity or cheapness, 


than the average rate of pecuniary dealings. 
The one ought, in my opinion, to be absolutely | 


|may take place from the time this is 
the publication of Bishop Fleetwood’s Chronicon | 
\ty with which prices adj 
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necessary to lean upon such uncertain witnesses 

During the last century a very laudable industry 
has been she wn by antiquaries in the — lication 
of account-books be longing to private persons, 
registers of 
market 


short 


expen es in dln hg returns of 
s, valuations of goods, tavern-bills, and in 
every document, however trifling in itself, 
by which this important subject can be illustra- 
ted. <A sufficient number of such authorities, 
proving the ordi inary tenor of p rather than 
any remarkable deviations from it, are the true 
basis of a table, by which all changes in the 
value of money should be measured. I have 
little doubt, but such a table might be con- 
structed from the data we possess with tolerable 
exactness, sufficient at least to supersede one 
often quoted by political but which 
founded upon very superficial and 
erroneous Inquirte Ss. - 

It is by no means required that I should here 
offer such a table of values, which, as to every 
country except England, I have no means of 
constructing, and which, even as to England, 
would be subject to many difficulties. But a 
reader unaccustomed to these investigations, 
ought to have some assistance in comparing the 
prices of ancient times with those of his own. 
[ will therefore, without attempting to ascend 
very high, for we have really no sufficient data 
as to the period immediately subsequent to the 
conquest, much less that which preceded, en- 
deavor at a sort of approximation for the thir- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. In the reigns of 
Henry III. and Edward I., previously to the first 
debasement of the coin by the latter in 1301, the 
ordinary price of a quarter of wheat appears to 
have been about four shill lings, and that of bar- 
ley and oats in proportion. A sheep was rather 
sold high at a shilling, and an ox might be reck- 
oned at ten ortwelve. The 
course dependent upon their breed and condi- 
tion; and we have unluckily no early account of 
butcher’s meat; but we can hardly take a less 
multiple than about thirty for animal food, and 
eighteen or twenty for corn, in order to bring the 
prices of the thirteenth century to a level with 
those of the present day.* Combining the two, 
and setting the comparative dearness of cloth 
against the cheapness of fuel, and many other 
articles, we may perhaps consider any given sum 
under Henry III. and Edward I. as equivalent 
in general command over commodities to about 
twenty-four or twenty-five times that nominal 
value at present. Under Henry VI., the coin 
had lost one-third of its weight in silver, which 
czused a proportional increase of money prices ;¢ 


rices, 


that 


economists, 


appears to be 


*The fluctuations of price have unfortunately 
been so great of late years, that it is almost as 
difficult to determine one side of our equation as 
the other. Any reader, however, has it in his 
power to correct my proportions, and adopt a 
greater or less multiple, according to his own 
estimate of current prices, or the changes that 
written. 
yl have sometimes been surprised at the facili- 
justed themselves to the 
quantity of silver contained in the current coin, 
in ages which appear too ignorant and too little 
commercial for the ¢ pplicat ion of this mercantile 
principle. But the extensive dealings of the 
Jewish and Lombard usurers, who had many 
debtors in almost all parts of the country, would 
of itself introduce a knowledge, that silver, not 
its stamp, was the measure of value. I have 
mentioned in another place, (vol. i.) the heavy 
discontents excited by this debasement of the 
coin in France; but the more gradual enhance- 
ment of nominal prices in England seems to 
|have prevented any strong manifestations of a 


rejected as testimonies, the other to be sparingly | | similar spirit at the successive reductions in value 


admitted. 


For it is no longer | which the coin experienced from the year 1300, 


value of cattle is of 
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bet. so far as I can perceive 
diminution in the value of the metal. We have 
not much information as to the fertility of the 
mines which lied Europe during the middl 
ages; but it i that drain of silver 
towards the Eas plen- 
dour of courts, m 

duce. By thai 15S 

up to which wheat miglit exported is 

at 6s. 8d., a point no doubt about the ave rag 

and the private documents of that pe riod, which 
are sufficiently numerous, lead to a similar result.* 
Sixteen will be a fair ple, when we would 
bring the general value of money in this reign to 
our present standard. 

But after a 
of money 
prices in 
diture, which is the 


probable the 


t, joined to the ostentatious s 
ight fully absorb the usual pro- 
H. 
b 


statute VI. c. 2. the price 


fixed 


mult 


rtaining the proportional values 
nt periods by 
several of the chief articles of expen- 
fair process, we shall 
‘times be surprised at incidental facts of this 
class which seem irreducible to anyrule. These 
difficulties arise not much from the relative 
scarcity of particular commodities, which it is 
for the most part easy to explain, as from the 
change in manners and in the 
living. We have reached in this age so high a 
pitch of luxury, that we can hardly believe or 
comprehend the frugality of ancient times; and 
have in general formed mistaken notions as to 
the habits of expenditure which then prevailed. 
Accustomed to judge of feudal and chivalrous 
ages by works of fiction, or by historians who 
embellish their writings with accounts of occa- 
sional festivals and tournaments, and sometimes 
inattentive enough to transfer the 
the seventeenth to the fourteenth century, we 
are not at all aware of the usual simplicity with 
which the gentry lived under Edward I. or even 
under Henry VI. They drank little wine; they 
had no foreign luxuries; they rarely or never 
kept male servants, except for husbandry ; ; their 
horses, as we m: 1y guess by the price, were in- 
different; they seldom traveiled beyond their 
county. And even their hospitality must have 
been greatly limited, if the value of manors were 
really no greater than we find it in many sur- 
veys. Twenty-four seems a sufficient multiple 
when we would raise a sum mentioned by a 
writer under Edward I. to the same real value 
expressed in our present money, but an income 
of 10/. or 201. was reckoned a competent estate 
for a gentleman; at least the lord of a single ma- 
nor would seldom have enjoyed more. A knight 
who possessed 150/. per annum passed for ex- 
tremely rich. Yet this was not equal in com- 


at differ« 


} 
only 


Sot 


s0 


commodities 
Wykes, an 
us, that the 


betweet 
tood. 
tells 


ry ° 

The connexion however 
and silver was well 
annalist of Edward 


} 
unaers 


age, 


Jews clipped our coin, till it retained hardly half 


its due weight, the effect of which was a general 
enhancement of prices, and decline of foreign 
trade. Another chronicler of the same age com- 
plains of bad foreign money, alloyed with cop- 
per. Edward, as the historian informs us, 
bought in this bad money rate below its 
value, in order to make a profit; and fined some 
persons who interfered with his traffic. 

*These will chiefly be found in Sir F. Eden's 
table of prices; the following may be added from 
the account-book of a convent between 1415 
and 1425. Wheat varied from 4s. to 6s.—barley 
from 2d. to 4s. 10d.—oats from 1s. 8d. to 2s. 
4d.—oxen from 12s. - l6s.—sheep from Is. 2d. 
to ls. 4d.—butter ges twenty-five 
for 1d.—cheese hd. . r lb. Lansdowne MSS. 
vol. i. no. 28 and 29. These prices do not al-|: 
Ways agree with those given in other documents 
of equal authority in the same period; but the 
value of provisions often varied in different 


at a 


a. 
JS. 


+ pe , lb. —! 


counties, and still more so in different seasons of 


the year. 


there had been no! 


a comparison of 


usual mode of 


manners of 


mand over commodities to 40001. at present. 
But this income was comparatively free from 
taxation, and its expenditure lightened by the 

rvices of his villeins. Sucha person however 
must have been among the most opulent of 
country gentlemen. Sir John Fortescue speaks 
of five pounds a year as ‘‘a fair living for a yeo- 
man,’ a class of whom he is not at all inclined 
to diminish the importance. So, when Sir Wil- 
liam Drury, one of the richest men in Suffolk, 
bequeaths in 1493, fifty marks to each of his 


daughters, we must not imagine that this was of 


greater value than four or five hundred pounds 
at this day, but remark the family pride, and 
want of ready money, which’ induced country 
gentlemen to leave their younger children P 
poverty. Or, if we read that the e xpense of 
scholar at the university in 1514 was but bes 
pounds annually, we should err in supposing 
that he had the liberal accommodation which tlie 
present age deems ind ispensable, but consider 
how much could be afforded for about sixty 
pounds, which will be not far from the propor- 
tion. And what would a modern lawyer say to 
the following entry in the church-warden’s ac- 
counts of St. Margaret, Westminster, for 1476: 
** Also paid to Roger Fylpott, learned in the law, 
for his counsel giving 3s. 8d., with four-pence for 
his dinner.’ Though fifteen times the tee might 
not seem altogether inadequate at prs sent, five 
shillings would hardly furnish the table of a bar- 
rister, even if the fastidiousness of our manners 
would admit of his accepting such adole. But 
this fastidiousness, which considers certain kinds 
of remuneration degrading to a man of liberal 
condition, did not prevail in those simple ages. 
It would seem rather strange that a young lady 
should learn needle-work and good-breeding in 
a family of superior rank, paying for her board; 
yetsuch was the laudable custom of the fifteenth 
and even sixteenth centuries, as we perceive by 
the Paston Letters, and later authorities. 

There is one very unpleasing remark which 
every one who attends to the subject of prices 
will be induced to make, that the laboring classes, 
especially those engaged in agriculture, were 
better provided with the means of subsistence in 
the reign of Edward III. or of Henry VI. than 
they are at present. In the fourteenth century, 
Sir John Cullum observes, a harvest man had 
four-pence a day, which enabled him in a week 
to buy a comb of wheat; but to buy a 
wheat, a man must now (1784) work ten or 
twelve days. So, under Henry V1.,if meat was 
at a farthing and a half the pound, which I sup- 
pose was about the mark, a laborer earning three- 
pence a day, or eighteen-pence in the week, 
could buy a bushel of wheat, at six shillings the 
quarter, and twenty-four pounds of meat for his 
family. A laborer at present, earning twelve 
shillings a week, can only buy half a 
wheat, at eighty shillings the quarter, and 
twelve pounds of meat at seven- ‘pe nce. Seve- 
ral acts of parliament regulate the wages that 
might be paid to laborers of different kinds. 
Thus the statute of laborers, in 1350, fixes the 
wages of reapers during harvest at three-pence 
a day without diet, equal to five shillings at pre- 
sent; that of 23 H. VI. c. 12. in 1444, fixes the 
reaper’s wages at five-pence, and those of com- 
mon workmen in building at 34d. oun to 6s. 8d. 
and 4s. 8d.; that of 11 H. VII. c. 22. in 1496, 
leaves the wages of laborers in harvest as belore, 
but rather increases those of ordinary workmen. 
The yearly wages of a chief hind or shepherd by 
the act of 1444 were 1l. 4s. equivalent to about 

201., those of a common servant in husbandry, 
18s. 4d. with meat and drink; they were some- 
what augmented by the statute of 1496. Yet, 
although these wages were regulated, as a maxi- 
mum, by acts of parliament, which may natural- 


ly be supposed to have had a view rather to-| 


comb of 


bushel of 
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| wards diminishing than enhancing the current 


rate, I am not fully convinced that they were not 
ri ther be yond it; private accounts at least do not 
alw ays corre spond with these statutable prices. 
And it ary to remember, that the un- 
certainty of « mp loyme nt, natural to so imperfect 
astate of hus bandry, must have diminished the 
laborer’s means of subsistence. Extreme de arth, 
not more owing to adverse seasons than to im- 
provident consumption, was frequently endured. 
But after every allowance of this kind, I should 
find it difficult to resist the conclusion, that, 
however the laborer has derived benefit from the 
cheapness of manufactured commodities, and 
from many inventions of common utility, he is 
much inferior in ability to support a family to his 
ancestors three or four centuries ago. I know 
not why some have supposed that meat was a 
luxury seldom obtained by the laborer. Doubt- 

less he could not have procured as much as he 
pleased. But, from the greater cheapness of 
cattle, as compared with corn, it seems to follow, 
that a more considerable portion of his ordinary 
diet consisted of animal! food than at present. It 
was remarked by Sir John Fortescue, that the 
English lived far more upon an animal diet than 
their rivals the French; and it was natural to as- 
cribe their superior strength and courage to this 
cause. I should feel much satisfaction in being 
convinced that no deterioration in the state of 
the laboring classes has really taken place; yet it 
cannot, I think, appear extraordinary to those 
who reflect, that the whole population of Eng- 
land, in the year 1377, did not much exceed 
2,300,000 souls, about one-fifth of the results up- 
on the last numeration, an increase with which 
that of the fruits of the earth cannot be supposed 
to have kept an even pace. 

The second head to which [ referred the im- 
provements of European society in the latter pe- 
riod of the middle comprehends several 
changes, not always connected with each other, 
which contributed to inspire a more elevated 
tone of moral sentiment, or at least to restrain 
the commission of crimes. But the general effect 
of these upon the human character is neither so 
distinctly to be traced, nor can it be arranged 
with so much attention to chronology as the pro- 
ss of commercial wealth, or of the arts that 
depend upon, it. We cannot, from any past ex- 
perience, indulge the pleasing vision of a con- 
stant and parallel relation between the moral and 
intellectual energies, the virtues and the civiliza- 
tion of mankind. Nor is any proklem connected 
with philosophical history more difficult to coms 
pare the relative characters of different genera- 
tions, espec ially if we include a large ge ograph- 
ical surface in our estimate. Refinement has its 
evils as Well as barbarism; the virtues that elevate 
a nation in one century pass in the next toa 
different region; vice changes its form without 
losing its essence; the marked features of indi- 
vidual character stand out in relief from the sur- 
face of history, and mislead our judgment as to 
the general course of manners; while political 
revolutions and a bad constitution of government 
nay aways undermine or subvert the improve- 
ments to which more favorable circumstances 
have contributed. ln comparing, therefore, the 
fifteenth with the twelfth century; noone would 
deny the vast increase of navigation and manu- 
factures, the superior refinement of manners, the 
greater diffusion of literature. But should I as- 
sert that man had raised himself in the latter 
pe ‘riod above the moral degradation of a more 
barbarous age, I might be met by the question, 
whether history bears witness to any greater ex- 
cesses of rapine and inhumanity than in the wars 


necess 


ages 


gre 


‘of France and England under Charles VII, 0 


whether the rough patriotism and fervid vaste 
of the Lombards in the twelfth century were not 
better than the systematic treachery of their ser- 
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vile descendants three hundred vears afterward 


The proposition must therefore be greatly limit- 
ed; yet we can scarcely hesitate to admit, 


her 


upon 
a compre Hens | 


ive view, that there were several 
changes during the four last of the middle ages. 
which must naturally have tended to pr 
and some of which did unequivocally produce, 
ameliorating effect, within the 


oduce, 
sphe re of their 
operation, upon the moral character of society. 

The first and pe rhaps the most important of 
these, was the gradual elevation of those whom 
unjust systems of polity ssed; of the 
people itself, as opposed to the small number of 
rich and noble, by the abolition or disuetude of 
domestic and priedial servitude, and by the priv- 


had deprs 


y 


ileges extended to corporate towns. The 


condi- 
tion of slavery is indeed perfectly consistent with 
the observance of moral obligations: vet reason 
and experience will justify the « xpri ssion of Ho- 
mer, that he who loses his liberty loses half his 
virtue. Those who have acquired, or may hope 
to acquire property of their own, are most likely 
to respect that of others; those whom law prot ct: 
as a parent are most willing to yield her a filial 
obedience; those who have much to gain by th 
good will of their fellow-citizens are inter- 
ested in the preservation of an honorable charac- 
ter. i have been led, in different parts of the 
present work, to consider these great revolutions 
in the order of society under other relations than 
that of their moral efficacy; and it will therefore 
be unnecssary to dwell upon them; especially 
as this efficacy is indeterminate, though | think, 
unquestionable, and rather to be inferred from 
general reflections, than capable of much illus- 
tration by specific facts. 

We may reckon, in the next place, among 
the causes of moral improvement, a more regular 
administration of justice according to fixed laws, 
and afore effectual police. Whether the courts 
of judicature were guided by the feudal customs 
or the Roman law, it was necessary for them to 
resolve litigated questions with pre cision and 
uniformity. Hencea more distinct theory of jus- 
tice and good faith was gradually apprehended ; 
and the moral sentiments of mankind were cor- 
rected, as on such subjects they often require 
to be, by clearer and better grounded infer- 
ences of reasoning. Again, though it cannot be 
said that lawless rapine was perfectly restrained 
even at the end of the fifteenth century, a sensi- 
ble amendment had been every where experien- 
Private warfare, the licensed 
feudal manners, had been subjected to so many 
modifications by the kings of France, and espe- 
cially by St. Louis, that it ean hardly be traced 
beyond the fourteenth century. In Germany 
and Spain it lasted longer; but the various asso- 
ciations for maintaining tranquility in the former 
country had considerably diminished its violence, 
before the great national measure of public peace 
adopted under Maximilian. Acts of outrage 
committed by powerful men became less fre quent 
as the executive government acquired more 
strength to chastise them. We read that St. 
Louis, the best of French kings, imposed a fine 
upon the lord of Vernon for permitting a mer- 
chant to be robbed in his territory between sun- 
and sunset. For, by the customary law, 
though in general ill observed, the lord was 
bound to keep the roads free from depredators in 
the day-time, in consideration of the toll he re- 
ceived from passengers. 
with difficulty prevented from passing a capital 





ced. 


rise 


sentence on Enguerrand de Coucy, a baron of 


France, for murder. Charles the Fair actually 
put to death a nobleman of Languedoc for a series 


of robberies, notwithstanding the intercession of 


the provincial nobility. The towns established a 
police of their own for internal security, and ren- 
dered themselves formidable to the neighboring 
plunderers. 


STATE O 


robbery of 


The same prince was| 


Finally, though not before the reign | 
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of Louis XI., an force was established for 
the preservation of a police. Various means 
were adopted in England to prevent robberies, 


} 4 t 
n perpet 1tea, as they 


ariie d 


which indeed were ldo 
were onthe continent, by men ol! high considera- 


None ot th I rhay had 


tion. so much effica- 


cy as the frequent sessions of judges under com- 


mission of goal delivery. But the spirit of this 


country has never brooked th: 


which cannot exist without breaking in upon 
personal liberty by irksome regulations, and dis- 
cretionary exercise of power; the sure instru- 


ment of tyranny, Ww hie} 

at once nugatory and insecure, and by which we 
: a : 

ai bene 


1 renders civil privileges 


should dearly purchase some r 
nected with its slavish disciplin« ’ 

[ have some difficulty in adverting to another 
source of moral improvement during this perio A 
the growth of religious opinions adverse 
of the established church, both on account of its 
great obscurity, and because many of these her- 
esies were tainted by an excessive fanaticism. 


But they fixed themselves so deeply in the hearts 
of the inferior and more numerous classes, they 
bore, generally speaking, so immediate a relation 
to the state of manners, and they illustrate so 
much that more visible and eminent revolution 


which arose out of 


ultimately 
-enth century, that 1 must reckon these among 


} 


t 
the most interesting phenomena in the progres 


é 
| 
of European saciety. 

Many ages elapsed, during which no remarka- 
ble instance occurs of a popular deviation 
the prescribed line of belief; and pious Catholics 


from 


console themselves by reflecting that their fore- 
fathers in those times of ignorance, slept at least 
the sleep of orthodoxy, and that their darkness 
was interrupted by no false lights of human rea- 
but from the twelfth century this can 
no longer be their boast. An inundation of her- 


in that age upon the church, which no 


soning. 


esy broke g 
persecution was al le tl 
finally half the ! 

Of this religious innovation we must seek tle 
part of the globe. 


] f 
eXampie O1 


yrroughiy tor press, thi it 


overspread surface of Europe. 
commencement in a different 
The Manicheans afiord an excellent 

that durable attachment to a traditional! 
which so many ancient sects, especially in th 
east, have cherished through the 
ages, in spite of persecution and conte 
Their plausibl 1 


creed, 
Tigi triad : t 
Vicissituaces OI! 
mpt. 


ble and widely extended system had 


been in early times connected with the name of 


Christianity, however incompatible with its doc- 
trines and its history. After a pretty long obscu- 
rity, the Manichean theory revived with som 
modification in the western parts of Armenia, 
and was propagated in the eighth and ninth cen- 
uries by a sect denominated Paulicians. Their 


tenets are not to be collected with absolute cer- 
taintv from the mouths of their adversaries, and 
no apology of their own survives. There seems 
however to be sufficient evidence that the Pauli- 
cians, though professing to acknowledge and 
even to study the apostolical writings, ascribed 
the creation of the world to an evil deity, whom 
they supposed also to be the author of the Jewish 
law, and consequently rejected all the Old Testa- 
ment. Believing with the ancient Gnostics, that 
our Saviour was clothed on earth with an impas- 
sive celestial body, they denied the reality of his 
death and resurrection.* These errors exposed 


*The most authentic account of the Paulicians 
is found in a little treatise of Petrus Siculus, who 
lived about 870, under Basil the Macedonian. 
He had been employed on an embassy to Teph- 
rice, the principal town of these heretics, so th: 
he might easily ] 





y be informed, and though he is 
sufficiently bigotted, I do not see any reason to 
question the general truth of his testimony, es- 
pecially as it tallies so well with what we learn 
of the predecessors and successors of the Pauli- 
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them to a ig and cruel persecution, during 
which a colony of was planted by one of 
t G Z . rronm = set- 

it y I I in 
( 1 over “ ys of ( stendom. 
\ g irt of t ( those countries 
WW 1 Lo hoy v ( on for several 
centt es yt ( ) | u ° This 
OF} if i an 1 ( W i ‘ Pau- 
icians, who n ( u r through 
Hungary and Bavaria, or sometimes taking the 
route of Lombardy, into Sw 1 and France.t 


cians. They had re d s il of the Mani- 
chean doc es, tl 7 ve, which were 
rowed from the Oriental, Gnostie and Cabalis- 
Cy V6 0 yre readily 
condemned Manes, 1 MOS \ NATHEMATIDSOU- 
st Manet But ined his capital errors, 
so far as regarded the prin of dualism, which 
he had taken from Z husht’s religion, and the 
consequ S ) P ; Siculus 
ume six Pau in heresies. 1 They 
Linta 1 the ex ce of two s, the one 
evil, andt creator of this world, the other good, 
( d PATI PO N 1e author of that which 


s to come. 2. They refused to worship the 


Virgin, and ass I it Un t broucht his body 
from Heaven. 3. They cted the Lord’s sup- 
per. 4. And the adoration of the cross. 5. They 
denied the authority of the Old Testament, but 
admitted the New, exces pt the ep stles of St. Pe- 
ter, and perhaps, the Apocalypse. 6. They did 
not acknowledge the order of priests. 

There seems every reason to suppose, that the 
Paulicians, notwithstanding these mistakes, were 
endowed with sincers d zealous piety, and 
studious of the Scriptures. A Paulician woman 
asked a young man if he had read the Gospels: 


; 1 
ne replied, that iaymen were not perm tted to do 


», but only the clergy; OUK EKSESTIN HEMIN TOIS 


SNIEOIS OUSI TAUTA ANAGINOSHEIN, EI ME TOIS 
si. p.57. A curious proof that the Scrip- 

ires were already fo iden in the Greek church, 
which, | am inclined to believe, notwithstanding 


stant writers have 


and more 


*Gibbon, c. 54. This chapter of the historian 
of the Decline and Fall upon the Paulicians, ap- 
pears to be accurate, as well as luminous, and is 
at least far superior to any modern work on the 
Su Ube 

fit is generally agreed, that the Manicheans 
from Bulgaria did not trate into the west of 
Europe before the year 1000; and they seem to 
have been in small numbers till about the year 
1140. We find them however early in the tenth 
century. Under the reign of Robert in 1007 sev- 
eral he ics were burned at Orleans for tenets 
which are represented as Manichean. Velly, t. 
ii. p- 307. These are said to have been infected 
from Italy ; and the heresy began to strike root in 
that country about the same time. Muratori, 


Dissert. 60. (Antichita Italiane, t. ill. p. 304.) 
The Italian Manic] lly called Pa- 


rini, the meaning of which word has never been 


hem in France 





at this time; buta ginningot the twelfth 
century, Gu . yy Soissons, describes the 
ya} oe ai ° 

reretics Of that ¢ , who denied the reality of the 
death and resurrection 0 st, and reject- 

+] ‘ ie LT » de la France 
ed sacraments. H de la France, 
t.X.p.451. before ti that age, the 
Cothari, Henricians, | and others 





appear, and the new opinions attracted univer- 
S s, however, 

. 1, Vol. iii. p. 116. 
Ihe acts of the inquisition of Toulouse, pub- 
ished by Limborch from ent manuscript, 
stolen, as I presume, though certainly not by 
t] y,) contain 


sal notice. Some of these sectari¢ 
“tT 
A 


were not Manicheans. Moshe 


an anc 


——— a 


simself, out ot the archives of that cit 
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In the last country, and especially in itssouth-| But though the derivation of those heretics 


ern and eastern provinces, they became conspic- 
uous under a variety of names; such as Catha- 
rists, Picards, Paterins, but above all, Albigenses. 


It is beyond a doubt that many of these sectaries | 


owed their origin to the Paulicians; the appella- 
tion of Bulgarians was distinctively bestowed 
upon them; and, according to some writers, they 
acknowledged a primate or patriarch resident in 
that country. The tenets ascribed to them by all 
contemporary authorities coincide so remarkably 


with those held by the Paulicians, and in earlier | 
of Manicheism are properly called Waldenses; a 


times by the Manicheans, that I do not see how 


we can reasonably deny what is confirmed by 
separate and uncontradicted testimonies, and 
contains no intrinsic want of probability.* 

many additional proofs that the Albigenses held 
the Monichean doctrines. Limborch himself will 


etics of the twelfth century is so strong, (for | 


have confined myself to those of Languedoc, and | ae ssitnendcinsiinnsilbcntala lines seiedincdbahil 
Scriptural texts; so insufficient is a mere acquain- 


could easily have brought other testimony as to 
the Cathari,) that I should never have thought of 
arguing the point, but for the confidence of some 
modern ecclesiastical writers. What can we 


think of one who says, ‘‘It was not unusual to 


stigmatize new sects with the odious name of 
Manichees, though I know no evidence that there 
were any real remains of that ancient sect in 
the twelfth century.” 
Church, vol. iii. p. 380. Though this writer was 
by no means learned enough for the task he un- 
dertook, he could not be ignorant of facts related 
by Mosheim and other common historians. 

I will only add, in order to obviate cavilling, 
that I use the word Albigenses for the Man- 
ichean sects, without pretending to assert, that 
their doctrines prevailed more in the neighborhood 


of Albithan elsewhere. The main position is, that 


a large part of the Languedocian heretics against 
whom the crusade was directed had imbibed the 
Paulician opinions. 
call them Catharists, it will not be material. 


morals and sincerity, but the orthodoxy of these 


Albigenses, that I deem it necessary to confirm | 


what I have said in the text by some authorities, 
especially as few readers have it in their power 
to examine this very obscure subject. Petrus 
Monacugs, a Cisterian monk who wrote a history 
of the crusade against the Albigenses, gives an 
account of the tenets maintained by the different 
heretical sects. Many of them asserted two 
principles or creative beings; a good one for 
things invisible, an evil one for things visible; 
the former author of the New Testament, the 
latter of the Old. Novum testamentum benigno 
deo, vetus vero maligno attribuebant; et illud 
amnino repudiabant, preter quasdam auctorita- 
tes, quas de Veteri Testamento. Novo sunt in- 
serte quas ob Novi reverentiam Testamenti; re- 
cipere dignum estimabant. A vast number of 
strange errors are imputed to them, most of 
which are not mentioned by Alanus, a more dis- 
passionate writer. Du Chesne, Scriptores Fran- 
corum, t. v. p. 556. This Alanis de Insulis, 


whose treatise against heretics, written about’ 


1200, was published by Mason at Lyons in 1612, 
has left, I think, conclusive evidence of the Ma- 
nicheism of the Albigenses. He states their ar- 
gument upon every disputed point as fairly as 
possible, though his refutation is of course more 
atlength. It appears that great discrepancies of 
opinion existed among these heretics, but the 
general tenor of their doctrines, is evidently Ma- 
nichean. Aiunt heretici temporis nostri quod 
duo sunt principia rerum, principium 


et principium, tenebrarum, &c. This opinion, 


Milner’s History of the} 


If any one chooses rather to} 


lucis! 


lealled Albigenses from Bulgaria is sufficiently 


proved, it is by no means to be concluded that all 
whoincurred the same imputation either derived 
their faith from the same country, or had adopted 
the Manichean theory of the Paulicians. From 
the very invectives of their enemies, and the acts 
of the inquisition, it is manifest that almost every 
shade of heterodoxy was found among these dis- 


es cia a ‘ z 
sidents, till it vanished in a simple protestation 


against the wealth and tyranny of the clergy. 
Those who were absolutely free from any taint 


name perpetually confounded in later times 
with that of Albigenses, but distinguishing a 


|sect probably of separate origin, and at least dif- 
| ferent tenets. 


These, according to the majority 
of writers, took their appellation from Peter 


| Waldo, a merchant of Lyons, the parent, about 
guide the reader to the principal passages, p. 30. | 
In fact, the proof of Manicheism among the her-| 


the year 1160, of a congregation of seceders from 
the church, who spread very rapidly over France 
and Germany.* According to others, the origi- 


tance with the sacred writings to secure unlearn- 
ed and prejudiced minds from the wildest per- 
versions of their meaning! Some denied the 
reality of Christ’s body; others his being the son 
of God; many the resurrection of the body, some 
even a future state. They asserted, in general, 
the Mosaic law to have proceeded from the devil, 
proving this by the crimes committed during its 
dispensation, and by the words of St. Paul, ‘* the 
law entered that sin might abound.” They re- 
jected infant baptism, but were divided as to the 
reason ; some saying that infants could notsin, and 
did not need baptism; others that they could not 
be saved without faith, and consequently that it 
was useless. They held sin after baptism to be 
irremissible. It does not appear that they reject- 
ed either of the sacraments. They laid great 
stress upon the imposition of hands, which seems 
to have been their distinctive right. 


One circumstance, which both Alanus and 


|Robertus Monachus mention, and which other 
*There has been so prevalent a disposition | 
among English divines, to vindicate not only the | 


authorities confirm, is their division into two 
classes; the Perfect, and the Credentes, or Con- 
solati, both of which appellations are used. The 
former abstained from animal food, and from mar- 
riage, and led in every respect an austere life. 
The latter were a kind of lay brethren living ina 
secular manner. This distinction is thoroughly 
Manichean, and leaves no doubt as to the origin 
of the Albigenses. See Beausobre, Hist. du Ma- 
nicheisme, t. ii. p. 762. and 777. This candid 
writer represents the early Manicheans as a 
harmless and austere set of enthusiasts, exactly 
what the Paulicians and Albigenses appear to 
have been in succeeding ages. As many calum- 
nies were vented against one as the other. 

*The contemporary writers seem uniformily to 
represent Waldo as the founder of the Walden- 
ses; and lam not aware that they refer the local- 
ities of that sect to the vallies of Piedmont, be- 
tween Exiles and Pignerol, (see Leger’s Map, 
which have so long been distinguished as the 
native country of the Vaudois. 
the inquisition, we find Waldenses, sive paupe- 
res de Lugduno, used as equivalent terms; and 


it can hardly be doubted, that the poor men of 


Lyons were the disciples of Waldo. Alanus, the 
second book of whose treatise against heretics is 
an attack upon the Waldenses, expressly derives 
them from Waldo. Petrus Monachus does the 
same. These seem strong authorities, as it is 
not easy to perceive what advantage they could 
derive from misrepresentation. It has been how- 
ever a position zealously maintained by some 
modern writers of respectable name, that the 
people of the vallies had preserved a pure faith, 
for several ages before the appearance of Waldo. 


In the acts of 
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nal Waldenses were a race of uncorrupted shep- 
herds, who, in the valleys of the Alps had shaken 
off, or perhaps never learned, the system of su- 
perstition on which the Catholic church depend- 
ed for its ascendancy. Iam notcertain whether 
their existence can be distinctly traced beyond 
the preaching of Waldo, but it is well known that 
the proper seat of the Waldenses or Vaudois has 
long contiued to be in certain vallies of Piedmont. 
These pious and innocent sectaries, of whom the 
very monkish historians speak well, appear to 
have nearly resembled the modern Moravians. 
They had ministers of their own appointment, 
and denied the lawfulness of oaths and of eapital 
punishment. In other respécts their opinions 
probably were not far from thosee usually called 
protestant. A simplicity of dress, and especially 
the use of wooden sandals, was affected by this 
people.* 


Leger, (Historie des Eglises Vaudoises,) and by 
Allix, (Remarks on the Ecclesiastical History of 
the Churches of Piedmont,) but without finding 
any sufficient proof for this supposition, which 
nevertheless is not to be rejected as absolutely 
improbable. Their best argument is deduced 
from an ancient poem, called La Noble Loicon, 
an original manuscript of which is in the public 
library of Cambridge. This poem is alleged to 
bear date in 1100, more than half a century before 
the appearance of Waldo. But the lines that 
contain the date are loosely expressed, and may 
very well suit with any epoch before the termi- 
nation of the twelfth century. 

Ben hamil et cent ans compli entierament, 

Che fu scritta loro que sen al derier temp. 


Eleven hundred years are now gone and past, 
Since thus it was written; these times are the 
last. 

[ have found however a passage in a late work, 
which remarkably illustrates the antiquity of 
Alpine protestantism, if we may depend on the 
date it assigns to the quotation. Mr. Planta’s 
History of Switzerland, p. 93 4to edit. contains 
the following note. ‘A curious passage, singu- 
larly descriptive of the character of the Swiss, 
has lately been discovered in a MS. chronicle 
of the abbey of Corvey, which appears to have 
been written about the beginning of the twelfth 
century. Religionem nostram, et omnium Lat- 
ine ecclesiw Christianorum fidem, laici ex Suav- 
ia, Suicia, et Bavaria, humiliare voluerunt; hom- 
ines seducti ab antiqua progenie simplicium 
hominum, qui Alpes et vicinian habitant, et sem- 
per amant antiqua. In Suaviam, Bavariam et 
[taliam borealem spe intrant ilorum (ex Suicia) 
mercatores, quia biblia ediscunt memoriter, et 
ritus ecclesi# aversantur, quos credunt esse no- 
vos. Nolunt imagines venerari, reliquias sanc- 
torum aversantur, olera comedunt, raro mastican- 
tescarnem, aliinunquam. Appellamus eos idcir 
co Manicheos. Horum quidam ab Hungaria, ad 
eos convenerunt, &c.” It isa pity that the quota- 
tion has been broken off, as it might have illus- 
trated the connection of the Bulgarians with 
these sectaries. 

*The Waldenses were always considered as 
much less erroneous in their tenets than the Al- 
bigenses, or Manicheans. Erant preterea alii 
heretici, says Robertus Monachus in the passage 
above quoted, qui Waldenses dicebantur, a quo 
dam Waldio nomine Lugdunensi. Hi quidem 
mali erant, sed comparatione aliorum heretico- 
rum longe minus perversi; in multis enim nobis- 
cum conveniebant, in quibusdam dissentiebant. 
The only faults he seems to impute to them are 
the denial of the lawfulness of oaths and capital 
punishment, and the wearing wooden shoes. 
By this peculiarity of wooden sandals (sabots) 
they got the name of Sabbatati, or Insabbatati. 


strange as we may think it, was supported by'I have read what is advanced on this head by (Du Cange.) William de Puy, another historian 
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‘T hams already edhe occasion to relate the severe 


yersecution which nearly exterminated the Al- 
Pain of Languedoc at the close of the 
twelfth century, and involved the 
Toulouse in their ruin. The Catharists, a frater- 
nity of the same Paulician origin, more dispersed 
than the Albigenses, had previously sustained a 
similar trialk Their belief was certainly a com- 
pound of strange errors with truth; but it was 
attended by qualities of a far superior lustre to 


orthodoxy, by a sincerity, a piety, and a self-de- | 


votion, that almost purified the age in which | 
they lived.* It is always important to perceive 


of the same time, makes a similar distinction. | 


Erant quidam Ariani, quidam Manichei, quidam | 


etiam Waldenses sive Lugdunenses, qui licet 
inter se dissides, omnes tamen in animarum per- 
niciem contra fidem Catholicam conspirabant; et 
illi quidem Waldenses contra alios acutissime 
disputant. Du Chesne, t. v. p.606. Alanus, in 
his second book, where he treats of the Walden- 
ses, charges them principally with disregarding 


the authority of the church, and preaching with-| 


out a regular mission. It is evident however 
from the acts of the Inquisition, that they denied 
the existence of purgatory; and I should sup- 
pose that, even at that time, they had thrown off | 
most of the popish system of doctrine, which is 
so nearly connecte .d with clerical wealth and 
power. “The difference made in these records 
between the Waldenses and the Manichean 
sects, shows that the imputations cast upon the | 
latter were not indiscriminate calumnies, See | 
Limborch, p. 201, and 268. 

The History of Languedoc, by Vaissette and | 
Vich, contains a very good account of the secta- 
ries in that country; but | have not immediate 
access to the book. I believe that proof will be 
found of the distinction between the Waldenses 
and Albigenses in t. iii. p. 446. But I am satisfi- | 
ed that no one who has looked at the original au- 
thorities will dispute the proposition. 
Benedictin historians represent the Henricians, 
an early set of re formers, condemned by the 
council of Lombez in 1165,as Manichees. Mos- 
heim considers them as of the Vaudois school. 
They appeared sometime before Waldo. 

*The general testimony of their enemies to the 
ourity of morals among ‘the Languedocian and 
ovate sectaries is abundantly sufficient. One 


Regner, who had lived among them, and became 


afterwards an inquisitor , does them justice in this | 
of England for | 
It must be confess- | 
Catharists are not free from the im-| 


respect. See Turner’s History 
several other proofs of this. 
ed that the 
putation of promiscuous licentiousness. But 
whether this was a mere calumny, or partly 
founded upon truth, I cannot determine. 


been divided into two parties, the austere and 
the relaxed; both condemning marriage for op- 
posite reasons. Alanus, in the book above quot- 
ed, seems to have taken up several vulgar pre- 
judices against the Cathari. He gives an etymol- 
ogy of their name a catto; qui osculantur poste- 
riora catti; in cujus specie, ut aiunt, 
iis Lucifer, p. 146. 
brought afterwards against the Templars. 


he to the Waldenses, their innocence is out of | 


all doubt. No book can be written in a more 
edifying manner than La Noble Loicon, of which 
large extracts are given by Leger, in his Histoire 
des Eglises Vaudoises. Four lines are quoted by 
Voltaire, (Hist. Universelle, c.69.} as a specimen 
of the Provencal language, though they 
rather to the patois of the vallies. But as he has 
not copied them rightly, and as they illustrate the 
subject of this note I shall repeat them here from | 
Leger, p. 28. 


Que sel se troba alcum bon que vollia amar Sha ldends was diffused all around. 


e temer Jeshu Xrist. 


counts of 


These | 


heir | 
prot otypes, the ancient Gnostics, are said to have | 


appareret | 
This notable charge Was | 


belong |s 


that | these high catnal execilonsios hav. e no ne- 
|cessary connexion a speculative truths; and 
jupon this account I have been more disposed to 
state explicitly the real Manicheism of the Albi- 
|genses; especially as Protestant writers, consid- 
lering all the enemies of Rome as their friends, 
have hes n apt to place the opinions of these sec- 
|taries in a very false light. In the course of 
jtime, undoubtedly, the system of their Paulician 
jteachers would have yielded, if the inquisitors 
had permitted the experiment, to a more 
rate study of the Scriptures, and to the 

edge which they would have imbibed from the 
jchurch itself. And, in fact, we find that the pe- 
culiar tenets of Manicheism died away after the 
middle of the thirteenth century, I 


accu- 
knowl- 


, although a 
spirit of dissent from the established creed broke 
}out in abundant instances during the two subse- 
quent ages. 
| Weare in 


general deprived of explicit testi- 
monies in tracing the revolutions of popular 
opinion. Much must therefore be left to conjec- 
jture; but I am inclined to attribute a very ex- 
tensive effect to the preaching of these heretics. 
| They appear in various countries nearly during 
the same period, in Spain, Lombardy, Ge rmany, 

'Flanders and England, as wellas France. Thir- 
ty unhappy persons, convicted of denying the 
| Sacraments, are said to have perished at Oxford 
|by cold and famine in the reign of Henry Il. In 
every country the new sects appear to have 
|Spre vad chie fly among the lower pe ople, which, 

| while it accounts for the imperfect notice of his- 
jtorians, indicates a more substantial influence 
| upon the moral condition of society than the 
jconversion of a few nobles or ecclesiastics.* 


Ni avoutrar, ni aucire, ni peure de |’ autruy, 

Ni venjar se de li sio ennemie, 

[ili dison quel es Vaudes e degne de murir. 

*It would be difficult to specify all the dis- 
persed authorities which attest the existence of 
the sects derived from the Waldenses and Pauli- 
cians in the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth 
centuries. Besides Mosheim, who has paid con- 
| siderable attention to the subject, | would men- 
tion some articles in Du Cange, which supply 
gleanings; namely, Beghardi, Bulgari, Lollardi, 
Paterini, Picardi, Pifli, Populicani. 

Upon the subject of the Waldenses and Al- 
bigenses gene rally, I have borrowed some light 
from Mr. Turner's History of England, vol. ii. 
This learned writer has seen some 
books that have not fallen into my way; and | 
jam indebted to him for a knowledge of Alanus’ 
|treatise, which I have since read. At the same 
itime, I must observe, that Mr. Turner has not 
i 


|} Que kon vollia maudire, ni jura, ni mentir, 
| 
} 


p. 377. 393. 


perceived the essential distinction between the 
two leading sects. 

The name of Albigenses does not frequently 
|occur after the middle of the thirteenth century ;|r 
but the Waldenses, or sects bearing that denomi- 
|nation, were dispersed over Europe. As a term 
\of different reproach was derived from the word 
| Bulgarian, so vauderie, or the profession of the 

Vaudois, was sometimes applied to witchcraft. 
Thus in the proceedings of the Chambre Brulante 
at Arras, 
sorcery, their crime is denominated vauderie. 
|The fullest account of this remarkable story is 
| found in the Memoirs of Du C lereq, first publish- 
jed in the general collection of Historical Me- 
| 
| 





|moirs, t. ix. p. 430.471. It exhibits a complete 
| pars allel to the events that happened in 1682 at 
Salem in New England. A few obscure persons 
| were accused of vauderie, or witchcraft. After 
\their condemnation, which was founded on con- 
| fessions, obtained by torture, and afterwards r¢ 

| tracted, an epidemical contagion of superstitious 
Numbers were 
arrested, burned alive by order of a tribunal in- 
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in 1459, against persons accused of 
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Bu ut eve ; w i re men d id not absolutely 
under the banners of : ny new sect, they were 
ed by the tem ae of their age to more 
zealous and independent discussion of their reli- 
gious system. A curious stration of this is 

’ * Innocent III. 
He had been informed by th bishop of Metz, as 


; enlist 


furnished by one of the letters 


he states to the el rgy of his diocese, that no 
small multitude of laymen and women having 
procured a translation of the | epistles of 
St. Paul, the psalter, Job, and other books of 
Scripture, to be made for them into French, meet 
in sacred conventicles to hear them read, and 
preach to each avoiding the company of 


cosnels 


other, 


those who do not join in their devotion, and hav- 
ing been reprimanded for this by some of the 
parish priests, have withstood them, alleging rea- 


sons from the Scriptures why they should not be 





so forbidden. Some of them too deride the ig- 
norance of their ministers, and maintain that 


their own books teach them more than th 
learn from the pulpit, and that they can e xp ress 
it better. Although the desire of reading the 
Scriptures, Innocent proceeds, is rather praise- 
worthy than reprehensible, yet they are to be 
blamed for frequenting secret 
usurping the office of preaching, deriding their 
Own ministers, and scorning the 
such as do not concur in their novelties. He 
presses the bishop and chapter to discover the 
author of this translation, which could not have 
been made without a knowledge of letters, and 
what were his intentions, and wh: 
orthodoxy and respect for the holy see those who 
used it possessed. This letter of Innocent III., 
however, considering the nature of the man, is 
sufficiently temperate and conciliatory. Itseems 
not to have answered its end; for in another let- 
ter he complains that some members of this little 
association continued refractory, and refused to 
obey either the bishop or the pope.* 

In the eighth and ninth centuries, when the 
Vulgate had ceased to be generally intelligible, 
there is no reason to many ct any intention in the 
church to deprive the laity of the Scriptures. 
Translations were freely made into the vernacu- 
lar languages, and perhaps read in churches, al- 
though the acts of saints were generally deemed 
more instructive. Louis the Debonair is said to 
have caused a German version of the New Tes- 
tament tobe made. Otfrid,in the same century, 
rendered the gospels, or rather abridged them 
into German verse. This work is still extant’ 


-y can 


assemblies, for 


stituted for the detection of this offence, or de- 
tained in prison; so that no person in Arras 
thought himself safe. It was believed that many 


were accused for the sake of their possessions, 
which were confiscated to the use of the church. 
At length the duke of Burgundy interfered, and 
put a stop to the persecutions. The whole nar- 
rative in Du Clereq is interesting, as a curious 
document of the tyranny of bigots, and of the 
facility with which it is turned to private ends. 

To return to the Wolietines: the principal 
course of their emigration said to have been 
into Bohemia, where, in the fifteenth century, 
the name was borne by one of the seceding sects. 
By their preienen of faith, presented to Ladis- 
laus Posthumus, it appears that they acknowl- 
edged the corporeal presence in the eucharist, but 
rejected purgatory and other Romish doctrines. 
See it in the Fasciculus sae expetendarum et 
fugiendarum, a collection of treatises illustrating 
the origin of the Reformation, originally publish- 
ed at Cologne in 1535, and reprinted at London 
in 1690. 

*Opera Innocent. III. p. 468. 537. A transla- 
tion of the Bible had been made by dir 
Peter Waldo; but whether - used in Lorrain 
was the same, does not appe Metz was full 
of the Vaudois, as we find by other authorities. 
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and is in several r spec c 


san obje ct of curiosity. 
In the eleventh or or century, we find 
translations of the Psalms, Job, Kings and the 
Maccabees into French. But after the diffusion 
of heretical opinions, what was much the 
same thing, of free inquiry, it became expedient 
to secure the orthodox faith from lawless inter- 
pretation. Accordingly the council of Toulouse, 
1229, prohibited the laity from possessing the 
Scriptures; and this precaution was frequently 
repeated upon subseque 
The ecclesiastical hi 
fourteenth centuries 
*and 


or, 


ht occasions. 
thirteenth or 


new 


the 
with 


tory ot 


teems sectaries 
schismatics, 
opinion, but all concurring in detestation of the 
established church.* They endured severe per- 
secutions with a sincerity and firmness which 
in any other cause ought to comimand respect. 
But in general we find an extravagant fanaticism 
among them; and I do not know how to look for 
any melioration of society from the Franciscan 
: who quibbled about the property 
things consumed by use, or from the mystical 
visionaries of different appellations, whose moral 
practice was more than equivocal. 
Those who feel any curiosity about such subjects, 
which are by no means unimportant as they il- 
lustrate the history of the human mind, will find 
them treated very fully by Mosheim. But the 
original sources of information are not always 
accessible in this country, and the research 
would perhaps be more fatiguing than profita- 
ble. 

I shall, 


seceders, 


Fometimes 


for an opposite reason, 
over the great revolution in religious opinion 
wrought in England by Wicliffe, which will 
generally be familiar to the reader from our com- 
mon historians. Nor am 1 concerned 
theological inquiries, or to write a history of the 
church. Considered in its effects upon man- 
ners, the sole point which these pages have in 
view, the preaching of this new sect certainly 
produced an extensive reformation. but their 
virtues were by no means free from some unso- 
cial qualities, in which, as well asin their su- 
perior attributes, the Lollards bear a very close 
resemblance to the Puritans of Elizabeth’s reign; 
a moroseness that proscribed all cheerful amuse- 
ments, an uncharitable malignity that made no 
distinction in condemning the established cler- 
gy, and a narrow prejudice that applied the rules 
of the Jewish law to modern institutions.,— 


pass slightly 


*The application of the visions of the Apoca- 
lypse to the corruptions of Rome has commonly 
been said to have been first made by the Fran- 
ciscan seceders. But it may be traced higher, 
and is remarkably pointed out by Dante. 

Di voi pastor s’ | Vangelista, 

Quando colei, chi siede sovra ’| acque, 

Puttaneggiar co’ regi a lui fu 

Inferno, Cant. xix. 

;Walsingham, p. Lewis’ Life of Pea- 
cock, p. 65. Bishop Peacock’s answer to the 
Lollards of his time contains passages well wor- 
thy of Hooker, both for weight of matter and 
dignity of style, setting forth the necessity and 
importance of **ths moral law of kinde, or moral 
philosophic,” in opposition to those who derive 
all morality from revelation. 

This great man fell afterwards under the dis- 
pleasure of the church for propositions, not in- 
deed heretical, but repugnant to her scheme of 
spiritual power. le asserted, indirectly, the 
right of private judgment, and wrote on theolo- 
gical subjects in English, which gave much of- 
fence. In fact, Peacock » have hoped 
taat his acute reasoning woul ld convince the 
people. withou requiring an implicit 1 faith. But 
1e greatly ae reoas the principle of an in- 
fallible church. Lewis’ Life of Peacock does 
justice to his character, which, | need not 


accorse 


vista. 


920 
°33. 


seers 


varying in their aberrations of 


of 


to treat of 


Say, 
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Some of thei ir "principle s were > far more danger- 
ous to the good order of society, and cannot just- | 
ly be ascribed to the Puritans, though they grew 
afterwards out of the same soil. Such was the 
notion, which is imputed also to the Albigenses, 
that civil magistrates lose their right to govern 
by committing sin, or, as it was quaintly expre se | 
ed in the seventeenth century, that dominion is 
founded in grace. These extravagancies how-| 
ever do not belong to the learned and _ polite} 
Wicliffe, however they might be adopted by 
some of his enthusiastic disciples. Fostered by | 
the general ill-will towards the church, his prin- 
ciples made vast progress in England, and un- 
like those of earlier sectaries, were embraced by | 
men of rank and civil influence. Notwithstand- 
ing the check they sustained by the sanguinary 
law of Henry IV. it is highly probable that mul-| 
titudes secretly cherished them down to the wra 
of the Reformation. 

From England the spirit of religious innova- 
tion was propagated into Bohemia; for though 
John Huss was very far from embracing all the | 
doctrinal system of Wicliffe, it is manifest that 
his zeal had been quickened by the writings of 
that reformer.* Inferior to the Englishmen in 
ability, but exciting greater attention by his con- 
stancy and sufferings, as well as by the memora- | 
ble war which his ashes kindled, the Bohemian | 
martyr was even more eminently the precursor 
of the Reformation. But still regarding 
dissentions merely in a temporal light, I cannot 
assign any beneficial effect to the schism of the} 
Hussites, at least in its immediate results, and in 
the country where it appeared. Though some! 
degree of sympathy with their cause is inspired 
by resentment at the ill-faith of their adversaries, 
and by the associations of civil and religious li- 
berty, we cannot estimate the Taborites and other 
sectaries of that description but as ferocious and | 
desperate fanatics. Perhaps beyond the con- 
fines of Bohemia more substantial good may have 
been produced by the influence of its reforma- 
tion, and a better tone of morals inspired into 
Germany. Eut I must again repeat, that upon 
this obscure and ambiguous subject I assert no- 
thing definitely, and little with confidence. The 
tendencies of religious dissent in the four ages 
before the Reformation appear to have generally | 
conduced towards the moral improvement of 
mankind ; and facts of this nature occupy a far 
greater space in a philosophical view of society | 
during that period, than we mi; ght at first ima- 
gine; but every one who is disposed to ] prose- 
cute this inquiry will assign thei i: character ac- 
cording to the result of his own investigations. 

But the best school of moral dis scipline which 
the middle afforded was the institution of 
chivalry. There is something perhaps to allow 
for the partiality of modern writers upon this in- 
teresting subje ct; but our most sce ptic al criticism 
must assign a decisive influence to this great 
source of human improvement. The mere deep- 
ly it is considered, the more 
sensible of its importance. 

There are, if | may so say, three powerful spi. 





| 
these | 


ages 


is unfairly represented by such historians as Col- 
lier, and such antiquaries as Thomas Hearne. 
*Huss does not appear to have rejected any of 


the peculiar tenets of popery. Lenfant, p. 414. 
He embraced, like Wicliffe, the predestinarian 
sysiem of Augustin, without pausing at any of 
those inferences, apparently deducible from it, 
which, in the heads of the enthusiasts, may pro- 
duce such extensive mischief. These were 
maintained by Huss, (id. p. 328.) though 
perhaps so crudely as by Luther. Every thing 
relative to the history and doctrine of Huss and 
his followers, will be found in Lenfant’s three 
works, on the councils of Pisa, Constance, and 
Basle. 
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‘of mankind, 
|religion, and of honor, 
'siness of chivalry to animate and cherish the last 


|strength and activity, might be 


| sary 


'selves able 


| those 


we shall become | 
fern 


not | 


AGES. 


— 


rits, which neien e from time to time mov ed over 
the face of the waters, and given a predominant 
‘impulse to the moral sentiments and energies 
These are the spirits of liberty, of 
It was the principal bu- 


of these three. And whatever high magnani- 
|mous ene rgy the love of liberty or religious zeal 
has ever imparted was equalle d by the e xquisite 
sense of honor which this institution preserved. 

It appears probable, that the custom of receiv- 
ing arms at the age of manhood with some sol- 
emnity was of immemorial antiquity among the 


nations that overthrew the Roman empire. For 


|it is mentioned by Tacitus to have prevailed 


among their German ancestors; and his expres- 


}sions might have been used with no great varia- 


tion to describe the actual ceremonies of knight- 
hood. There was even in that remote age a sort 
of public trial as to the fitness of the candidate, 
which, though perhaps confined to his bodily 
the germ of that 
was thought neces- 
of chivalry. Proofs, 
though rare and incidental, might be adduced to 
show, that in the time of Charlemagne and even 
earlier, the sons of monarclis at least did not as- 
sume manly arms without a regular investiture. 
And in the eleventh century, it is evident that 


refined investigation which 
in the perfect stage 


| this was a general practice. 


This ceremony, however, would perhaps of 
f have done little towards creating that in- 
trinsic principle which characterized the genuine 
chivalry. Butin the reign of Charlemagne, we 
find a military distinction, that appears, in fact 
as well as in name, to have given birth to that 
Certain feudal tenants, and I sup- 


itsel 


institution. 
pose also alodial proprietors, were bound to serve 
on horseback, equipped with the coat of mail. 
These were called Caballarii, from which the 
word chevaliers is an obvious corruption. But 
he who fought on horseback, and had been in- 
vested with peculiar arms in a solemn manner, 
wanted nothing more to render him a knight. 
Chivalry therefore may, in a general sense, be 
referred to the age of Charlemagne. We may 
however go farther, and observe that these dis- 
tinctive advantages above ordinary combatants 
were probably the sources of that remarkable 
valor and that keen thirst for glory which became 
the essential attributes of a knightly character. 
For confidence in our skill and strength is the 
usual foundation of courage; it is by feeling our- 
surmount common dangers, that 
become adventurous enough to encounter 
of a more extraordinary nature, and to 
which more glory is attached. The reputation 
of superior personal prowess 


to 
we 


s, 80 difficult to be 
attained in the course of modern wartare, and 
so liable to erroneous representations, was al- 
ways within the reach of the stoutest knight, 
and was founded on claims, which could be 
measured with much accuracy. Such the 
subordination and mutual dependence in a mod- 
army, that every man must be content to 
divide his glory with his comrades, his general, 
or his soldiers. But the soul of chivalry was in- 
dividual honor, coveted in so entire and abso- 
lute a perfection, that it must not be shared with 
an army ora nation. Most of the virtues it in- 
spired were what we called independent, as op- 
posed to those which are founded upon social 
relations. The knights-errant of romance per- 
form their best exploits from the love of renown, 
or from a sort of abstract sense of justice, rather 
than from any solicitude to promote the happi- 
ness of mankind. If these springs of action are 
less generally beneficial, they are, however, more 
connected with elevation of character than the 
systematic prudence of men accustomed to social 
life. This solitary and independent spirit otf 
chivalry, dwe lling, a as it were, upon a rock, and 


1s 














disdaining injustice or “falsehood from a con- 
sciousness of internal dignity, without any cal- 
culation of their consequences, is not unlike 
what we sometimes read of Arabian chiefs or 
the North American Indians. These nations, so 
widely remote from each other, seem to oe 
of that moral energy, which among Europear 
nations, far remote from both of them, was ex- 
cited by a spirit of chivalry. But the most beau- 
tiful picture that ever was pourtrayed of this 
character is the Achilles of Homer, the represen- 
tative of chivalry in its most general form, with 
all its sincerity and unyielding rectitude, all its 
courtesies and munificence. Calmly indifferent 
to the cause in which he is engaged, and con- 
templating with a serious and unshaken look the 
premature death that awaits him, his heart only 
beats for glory and friends ship. To this sublime 
character, bating that imagin: ry completion, by 
which the creation of the poet, like those of the 
sculptor, transcend all single works of nature, 
there were probably ae parallels, in the ages 
of chivalry; especi: ally before a set education and 
the refine ments of socie ty had altered a little the 
natural unadulterated warrior of a ruder pow 
One illustrious example from this earlier age is 
the Cid Ruy Diaz, whose history has fortunate 
been preserved much at length in several c sean 
cles of ancient date, and one valuable poem; 
and though I will not say that the Spanish hero 
is altogether a counterpart of Achilles in grace- 
fulness and urbanity, yet was he inferior to none 
that ever lived in frankness, honor, and mag- 
nanimity. 

In the first stage of chivalry, it was closely 
connected with the military service of fiefs. The 
Caballarii in the Capitularies, the Milites of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, were land-hold- 
ers who followed their lord and sovereign into 
the field. A certain value of land was termed 
in England aknight’s fee, or, in Normandy, feu- 
dum lorie, fief de haubert, from the coat of mail 
which it entitled and required the tenant to 
wear ; a military tenure was said to be by service 
in chivalry. To serve as knights, mounted and 
equipped, was the common duty of vassals; it 
implied no personal merit, it gave a itself a 
claim to civil privileges. Butthis knight service 
founded upon a feudal obligation is to be care- 
fully distinguished from that superior chivalry, 
in which all was independent and voluntary.— 
The latter, in fact, could hardly flourish in i 
full perfection till the military service of feu 
tenure began to decline; namely, in the thir- 
teenth century. The origin of this personal chi- 
valry I should incline to refer to the ancient 
usage of voluntary commendation, which I have 
mentioned in a former chapter. Men commend- 
ed themselves, that is, did homage and professed 
attachment to a prince or lord: generally indeed 
for protection or the hope of reward, 
times probably for the sake of distinguishing 
themselves in his quarrels. When they receiv- 
ed pay, which must have been the usual case, 
they were literally his soldiers, or stipendiary 
troops. Those who could afford to exert their 
valor without recompense were like the knights 
of whom we read in romance, who served a for- 
eign master through love, or thirst of glory, or 
gratitude. The extreme poverty of the lower 
nobility, arising from the subdivision of fiefs, 
and the politic generosity of rich lords, made 

his connexion as strong as that of territorial de- 
vada nee. A younger brother leaving the pa- 
ternal estate, in which he took a slender share, 
might look to wealth and dignity in the service 
of a powerful count. Knighthood, which he 
could not claim as his legal right, became the ob- 
Ject of his chief ambition. It raised him in the 
scale of society, equalling him in dress, in arms, 
and in title, to the rica land-holders. As it was 
due to his merit, it did much more than equal 


but some- 
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(him to Sees who re ad no pretensions bat from 
wealth; and the territorial knights became by de- 
grees ashamed of assuming the title till they 
could challenge it by real desert. 

This class of noble and gallant cavaliers, serv- 
ing commonly for pay, but on the most honora- 
ble tooting, became tar more numerous through 
the crusades ; a great epoch in the history of Eu- 
ropean society. In these wars, as all fi udal ser- 
vice was out of the question, it was necessary 
for the richer barons to take into their pay as 
many knights as they could afford to maintain; 
sp culating, so far as such motives operate ad, on 
an influence with the leaders of the expedition, 
and on a share of plunder, propertiones to the 
number of their followers. During the period of 
the crusades, we find the institution of chivalry 
acquire its full vigor as an order of personal no- 
bility; and its original connexion with feudal 
tenure, if not altogether effaced, became in a 
great measure forgotten in the splendor and dig- 
nity of the new form which it wore. 

The crusades, however, changed in more than 
one respect the character of chivalry. Before 
that epoch, it -appears to have had no particular 
reference to religion. Ingulfus indeed tells us that 
the Anglo-Saxons preceded the ceremony of in- 
vestiture by a confession of their sins, and other 
pious rites, and they received the order at the 
hands of a priest, instead of a knight. But this 
was derided by the Normans as effeminacy, and 
seems to oe procee ded from the extreme de- 
votion of the English before the conquest. One 
can hardly perceive indeed why the assumption 
of arms to be used in butchering mankind should 
be treated as a religious ceremony. The clergy, 
to do them justice, constantly opposed the pri- 
vate wars in which the 
wasted itself; and all bloodshed was ) 
strictness to a canonical penance. But the pur- 
poses for which men bore arms in a crusade so 
sanctified their use, that chivalry acquired the 
character as much of a religious as a military in- 


courage of those ages 


subject in 


stitution. For many centuries, the recovery of 


he Holy Land was constantly at the heart of a 
brave and superstitious nobility ; and every 
knight was supposed at his creation to pledge 
himself, as occasion should arise, to that cause. 
Meanwhile, the defence of God’s law against in- 
fidels was his primary and standing duty. A 
knight, whenever present at mass, held the 
point of his sword before him white 
was read, to signify his readiness to support it. 
Writers of the middle ages compare the knightly 
to the prie stly character in an elaborate parallel, 
and the investiture of the one was supposed an- 
alogous to the ordination of the other. The cere- 
monies upon this occasion were a!most wholly re- 
ligious. The candidate passed nights in prayer 
among priests in a church; he received the sa- 
craments; he entered into a bath, and was clad 
with a white robe, in allusion to the presumed 
purification of his life; his sword was solemnly 
every thing in short was contrived to 


ie Gospel 


blessed : 


identify his new condition with the defence of 


religion, or at least of the church. 


To this strong tincture of religion which en- 
tered into the composition of chivalry from thx 
twelfth century was added another ingredient 
equally distinguishing. A great respect for the 
female sex had always been a remarkable ee 
teristic of the Northern nations. The German 
women were high-spirited and Seeman a 
ties, which might be causes or consequences of 
the veneration with which they were regarded. 
[ am not sure that we could trace very minutely 
the condition of women for the period between 
the subversion of the Roman empire and the first 
crusade; but apparently man did not grossly 
abuse his superiority ; and in point of civil rights, 
and even as to the inheritance of property, the 


| two sexes were placed perhaps as nearly on a 
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level as the nature of such warlike societies 
would admit. There seems. 
been more 
between the sexes, than we find in later periods. 
The spirit of perhaps 
the most animating principle of chivalry, mus 


however, to have 
roughnes n the social intercour 

gallantry, which became 
t 
ciety during the twelfth and two 
centuries. 
the lower people in all ages, woman has not full 

? 


be ascribed to the progressive refinement of so- 
succeeding 


In a rude state of manners, as among 


' : 
10se fascinating graces, by 


scope to display . 


which nature has designed to counterbalance 
the strength and energy of n 
where those j¢ 
the twos 


ankind. Even 


salous customs that degrade alike 
xes have not prevailed, her lot is do- 


mestic seclusion, nor is she fit to sh: 


boisterous pastimes or 


| merriment to 
which the intercourse of an unpo 


re in the 





drunken 


hed people 


is confined. But as a taste for the more elecant 
enjoyments of wealth arises, a taste which it is 
always her policy and her delight to nourish, she 
obtains an ascendency at first in the lighter hours, 
and from thence in the serious occupations of 
life. She chases, or brings into subjection the 


god of wine, a victory which might seem more 
ignoble, were it less difficult, and calls in the aid 
of divinities . her 


ypitious to her ambition.— 
The love of |! 





? 
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rnament is not perhaps 


to be regarded in the light of vanity; it is rather 
an instinct which woman has received from na- 
ture to give effect to those charms that are her 
defence; and when commerce began to minister 


more effectually to the wants of luxurv, the rich 
furs of the North, the gay silks of Asia, the 
wrought gold of domestic manufacture, illumin- 
ed the halls of chivalry, and cast, asif by the spell 
of enchantment, that ineffable grace over beauty 
which the choice and arrangement of dress is 
calculated to bestow. Courtesy had always been 
the proper attribute of kn 
the weak its legitimate duty; but 


ig rh thoor 1: 
these were 
heightened toa pitch of enthusiasm when wo- 
man became their object. There was little jea- 
lousy shewn in the treatment of that sex, at least 
in France, the fountain of chivalry; they were 


present at festivals, at tournaments, and sat pro- 


miscuously in the halls of their castles. The ro- 
mance of Perceforest, (and romances have al- 
wavs been deemed good witnesses as to man- 
ners,) tells of a feast where eight hundred knights 
had each of them a lady eating off his plate. For 


to eat off the some plate was an unusual mark of 


gallantry or friendship. 

Next therefore, or even equal to devotion, 
stood gallantry among the principles of knight- 
hood. But all comparison between the two was 
saved by blending ‘them together. 
God and the ladies was enjoined as a single du- 
tv. He who was faithful 
was held sure of salvation in the theology of cas- 
tles, though not of cloisters. Fri 
that he had undertaken a collection of amarous 


and true to his mistress 


yissart announces 


poetry with the help of God and of love, and 
Roecace returns thanks to each for their assis- 
tance inthe Decameron. The laws sometimes 
united in this general homage to the fair. We 
will, says James II. of Aragon, that every man, 
whether knight or no, who shall be in company 
witha lady, pass s: unless he 


¢ 





Bour- 
len s his >| d, 


be guilty of murder. 
bon. instituting the order of 
enjoins his knights to honor above all the ladies, 
and not to permit any one to slander thes 1, ** be- 
cause from them after God comes all the honor 
*n can acquire.” 
allantry of those ages, which was very 
often adulterous, had certainly no right to pro- 
fane the name of religion; but its union wit 
valor was at Jeast more natural, and became so 
intimate, that t! 
press both quali 


wars especially, the knights of each country 
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STATE 


brought to that serious conflict the spirit of ro- 
mantic attachment which had been cherished in 
the hours of peace. They fought at Poitiers or 
Verneuil as they had fought at tournaments, 
bearing over their armour scarves and devices, 
as the livery of their mistresses, and asserting 
the paramount beauty of her they served, in 
vaunting challenges towards the enemy. 
in the middle of a keen skirmish at Cherbourg, 
the squadrons remained motionless, whHe one 
knight challenged to asingle combat the most 
amorous of the adversaries. Such a defiance 
Was soon accepted; and the battle only recom- 
menced, when one of the champions had lost his 
life for his love. In the first campaign of Ed- 
ward’s war, some young English knights wore 
a covering over one eye, vowing, for the sake of 
their ladies, never to with both, till they 
should have signalized their prowess in the field. 


see 


These extravagancies of chivalry are so common | 


that they form part of its general character, and 


prove how far a course of action which depends | 


upon the impulses of sentiment may come to de- 
viate from common sense. 

It cannot be presumed that this enthusiastic 
veneration, this devotedness in life and death, 
were wasted upon ungrateful natures. The 
goddesses of that idolatry knew too well the value 
of their worshippers. There has seldom been 
such adamant about the female heart, as can 
resist the highest renown for valor and courtesy, 
united with the steadiest fidelity. ‘*He loved, 
(says Froisart of Eustace d’Auberthicourt,) and 
afterwards married, Lady Isabel, daughter of the 
count of Juliers. This lady too loved Lord Eus- 
tace for the great exploits in arms which she 
heard told of him, and she sent him horses and 
loving letters, which made the said Lord Eus- 
tace more bold than before, and he wrought such 
feats of chivalry that all in his company were 
the gainers.”’ It were to be wished that the 


sympathy of love and valor had always been as | 


honorable. But the morals of chivalry, we can- 
not deny, were not pure. In the amusing fic- 
tions which seem to have been the only popular 
reading of the middle ages, there reigns a licen- 
tious spirit, not of that slighter kind, which is 
usual in such compositions, but indicating a 
general dissoluteness in the intercourse of the 
sexes. This has often been noticed of Boccac- 
cio and the early Italian novelists; but it equally 
characterizes the tales and romances of France, 
whether metrical or in prose, and all the poetry 
of the Troubadours. 
vows passes in them for an incontestible privi- 
lege of the brave and fair; and an accomplished 
knight seems to have enjoyed as undoubted pre- 
rogatives, by general consent of opinion, as were 
claimed by the brilliant courtiers of Louis XV. 
But neither that emulous valor which chivalry 
excited, nor the religion and gallantry which 
were its animating principles, alloyed as the lat- 
ter were by the corruption of those ages, could 
have rendered its institution materially condu- 
cive to the moral improvement of society. There 
were, however, excellencies of a very high class 
which it equally encouraged. In the books pro- 
fessedly written to lay down the duties of knight- 
hood, they appear to spread over the whole com- 
pass of human obligations. But these, like other 
books of morality, strain their schemes of perfec- 
tion far beyond the actual practice of mankind. 
A juster estimate of chivalrous manners is to be 
deduced from romances. Yet in these, as in all 
similar fictions, there must be a few ideal touches 
beyond the simple truth of character; and the 
picture can only be interesting, when it ceases 
to present images of mediocrity or striking im- 
perfection. But 
fictitious heroism to the existing standard of mo- 
ral approbation; a rule, which, if ft generally 
falls short of what reason and religion prescribe, 


Thus | 


The violation of marriage- | 
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is always beyond the average tenor of human might be reckoned, as I have said, among the 
iconduct. From these, and from history itself,| essential virtues of chivalry. All the romances 
‘we may infer the tendency of chivalry to ele-| inculcate the duty of scattering their wealth with 
vate and purify the moral feelings. Three vir-| profusion, especially towards minstrels, pilgrims, 
tues may particularly be noticed, as essential, injand the poorer members of their own order, 
jthe estimation of mankind, to the character of a| The last, who were pretty numerous, had a con- 
knight; loyalty, courtesy, and munificence. |Stant right to succor from the opulent; the castle 
| The first of these, in its original sense, may be |of every lord, who respected the ties of knight- 
| defined, fidelity to engagements ; whether actual | hood, was open with more than usual hospitality 
|promises, or such tacit obligations as bound a|to the traveller whose armour announced his 
vassal to his lord, and asubject to his prince. It} dignity, though it might also conceal his poverty. 
was applied also, and in the utmost strictness, to | Valor, loyalty, courtesy, munificence, formed 
|the fidelity of a lover towards the lady he served.|collectively the character of an accomplished 
Breach of faith, and especially of an express | knight, so far as it was displayed in the ordinary 
promise, was held a disgrace that no valor could | tenor of his life, reflecting these virtues as an 
redeem. False, perjured, disloyal, recreant,|unsullied mirror. Yet something more was re- 
were the epithets which he must be compelled | quired for the perfect idea of chivalry, and en- 
to endure, who had swerved from a plighted en-| joined by its principles; an active sense of jus- 
| gagement, even towards an enemy. This is one | tice, an ardent indignation against wrong, a de- 
|of the most striking changes produced by chival-| termination of courage to its best end, the pre- 
ity. Treachery, the usual vice of savage, as well| vention or redress of injury. It grew up as a 
as corrupt nations, became infamous during the| salutary antidote in the midst of poisons, while 
vigor of that discipline. As personal rather|scarce any law but that of the strongest obtained 
than national feelings actuated its heroes, they |regard, and the rights of territorial property, 
never felt that hatred, much less that fear of| which are only rights as they conduce to general 
their enemies, which blind men to the heinous-| good, became the means of general oppression. 
ness of ill faith. In the wars of Edward LII.,|Lhe real condition of society, it has sometimes 
|originating in no real animosity, the spirit of| been thought, might suggest stories of knight- 
|honorable, as well as courteous behavior towards errantry, which were wrought up into the popu- 
the foe, seems to have arrived at its highest|lar romances of the middle ages. A baron, 
point. Though avarice may have been the pri-| abusing the advantage of an inaccessible castle 
mary motive of ransoming prisoners, instead of|in the fastnesses of the Black Forest or the Alps, 
putting them to death, their permission to return | to pillage the neighborhood, and confine travel- 
home on the word of honor, in order to procure |lers in his dungeon, though neither a giant nora 
the stipulated sum, an indulgence never refused, | Saracen, was a monster not less formidable ; and 
could only be founded on experienced confidence | could perhaps as little be destroyed without the 
in the principles of chivalry. jaid of disinterested bravery. Knight-errantry 
A knight was unfit to remain a member of the | indeed, as a profession, cannot rationably be con- 
order, if he violated his faith; he was ill ac-|ceived to have had any existence beyond the 
quainted with its duties, if he proved wanting| precincts of romance. Yet there seems no im- 
in courtesy. This word expressed the most) probability in supposing, that a knight, journey- 
highly refined good breeding, founded less upon ing through uncivilized regions in his way to the 
a knowledge of ceremonious politeness, though Holy Land, or to the court of a foreign sovereign, 
this was not to be omitted, than on the spontane-| might find himself engaged in adventures not 
ous modesty, self-denial, and respect for others, | very dissimilar to those which are the theme of 
which ought to spring from his heart. Besides|romance. We cannot indeed expect to find any 
the grace which this beautiful virtue threw over | historical evidence of such incidents. 
the habits of social life, it softened down the| ‘The characteristic virtues of chivalry bear so 
natural roughness of war, and gradually intro-| much resemblance to those which eastern writers 
duced that indulgent treatment of prisoners|of the same period extol, that I am a little dis- 
which was almost unknown to antiquity. In-| posed to suspect Europe of having derived some 
stances of this kind are continual in the later pe-|1mprovement from imitation of Asia. Though 
riod of the middle ages. An Italian writer blames | the crusades began in abhorrence of infidels, this 
the soldier who wounded Eccelin, the famous |sentiment wore off in some degree before their 
tyrant of Padua, after he was taken. He de-|cessation; and the regular intercourse of com- 
|served, says he, no praise, but rather the greatest | merce, sometimes of alliance, between the Chris- 
infamy for his baseness; since it is as vile an act|tians of Palestine and the Saracens, must have 
to wound a prisoner, whether noble or otherwise, |removed part of the prejudice, while experience 


as to strike a dead body. Considering the crimes 
of Eccelin, this sentiment is a remarkable proof 


\of their enemy’s courage and generosity in war 
| would with those gallant knights serve to lighten 


they referred their models of 


lof generosity. The behaviour of Edward Lil. to 
Eustice de Ribaumont, after the capture of Ca-| 
lais, and that, still more exquisitely beautiful, of 
ithe Black Prince to his royal prisoner at Poitiers, |‘Tabaria his prisoner. An ancient poem, entitled 
lare such eminent instances of chivalrous virtue, | the Order of Chivalry, is founded upon this story, 
‘that I omit to repeat them only because they are|and contains a circumstantial account of the 
so well known. Those great princes too might| ceremonies, as well as duties, which the institu- 
be imagined to have soared far above the ordina-|tion required. One or two other instances of a 
iry track of mankind. but in truth, the knights |similar kind bear witness to the veneration in 
who surrounded them, and imitated their excel-| which the name of knight was held among the 
lencies, were only inferior in opportunities of|eastern nations. And certainly, excepting that 
displaying the same virtue. After the battle of|romantic gallantry towards women, which their 
Poitiers, ‘‘the English and Gascon knights,” | customs would not admit, the Mahommedan 
says Froissart, ‘‘ having entertained their prison- chieftains were for the most part abundantly 
jers, went home each of them with the knights or | qualified to fulfil the duties of European chival- 
squires he had taken, whom he then questioned |ry. ‘Their manners had been polished and cour- 
upon their honor, what ransom they could pay |teous, while the western kingdoms were con- 
without inconvenience, and easily gave them| paratively barbarous. 
credit; and it was common for men to say, that} The principles of chivalry were not, I think, 
they would not straighten any knight or squire,|naturally productive of many evils. For it 1s 
so that he should not live well, and keep up his/| unjust to class those acts of oppression or disor- 
honor. Liberality indeed, and disdain of money, | der among the abuses of knighthood, which were 


the remainder. ‘The romancers eXpatiate with 
pleasure on the merits of Saladin, who actually 
received the honor of knighthood from Hugh of 
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